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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—Madlle. PICCO- 
LOMINI.—LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,—For the benefit of Signor 
Puzzi, on: Monday, June 30th, when will be repeated Donizetti’s Opera, LA 
FIGLIA = ha iGIMENTO. Marie, Mdlle. Piccolomini; La Marchesa, Malle. 
Borgaro ; io, Sig. .Calzolari ; Ortensio, Sig. Baillou ; and Sergente Sulpizio, 
Big. Belletti, “with various enterteinments in the ballet va by Malle. 
A. Bellon, Mdiles. Boschetti, Katrine, Rosa, Lizereux, Clara. Pierron, and 
Vaudris. ‘On Thursday next, July 3, a Grand Extra Nigh t. Applications for 
boxes, any and tickets, to be made at the Box-office of te Theatre, Colonnade, 
Haymarke 


([PHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY -LANE. — Avtnor’s 
Nicur!! 2 et the benefit of Mr. M. W. BALFE, Monda: A evening, July 7th, 
1856.—The even formance will commence with Balfe’s favourite Open 
“THE ao nines a ” with the New Music and following splendid Cast :— 
iss ores Mr, Manvers, Mr. Drayton, and Mr. Weiss. 
Mr. Balfe will a ~ n the Orchestra, which will, together with the Chorus, be 
on a grand scale, After which, A Grand Vocal and Instrumental CONCERT, in 
which the following celebrated Artistes will appear :—Madame Viardot Garcia, 
by — A> — celebrated Rondo in the “ bee of ace 4 oem ot from 
é Songs D; bow, common’ Bs Balfe, 4 sun, Miss ry dart. 
The M Misses Broug , and M: Mentotens . mee toy and Sig. Lorenzo. 
Instrumentalists :—Violin, as Ernst ; Herp Me. “John Thomas; and ioloncello, 
any Miss Arabella Goddard and Mr. . Osborne will perform Mr, 
d Concertante Duett, for two Pianos on Themes from Meyerbeer’s 
Opera, “ L’Etoile Du Nord.” The whole to conclude with the fourth act of Verdi's 
Opera, ‘ in TROVATORE,” with the following Cast :— 
Fanny Huddart ; Mr. Durand, and Mr. Augustus — . 
owe seven o'clock. Private Boxes, “ge 8s., £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., #1 1s.; Stalls, 
s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 58., to be had of Mr. 11, Certe-etroct, Burliagten- 
ina ait of Mr. Chatterton, at the Box-office of the Theatre ; o Aen apes be 
24, ee and of Messrs, Cramer & Co., Mitchells Sams, and Keith, 








HE VOCAL UNION.—English Glees and Madrigals.— 
Miss Moss, Mr. Foster, Mr. Wylbe Cooper, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Winn, 

and Mr. Thomas, assisted by Mrs. Wiun, beg fo announce that the Last Concert of 
the present Series will take lace on Thursday next, the 3rd of July, at the 
pomapep ee ae Rooms, at Three o'clock. ~ 6s. each, or, to admit Four, 
umreserved seats, 8s. Addison, Hollier, and Lueas, 210, Regent-street ; 

Rt Ollivier, 19, Old Bond-street ; and at Mitchell’s, Chappell’s, or Cramer’s. 


ADAME ENDERSSOHN has the honour to announce 
to the Nobility (her Patrons) and ‘the Public, that her GRAND OR- 
CHESTRAL CONCERT will take place (under the highest patrona age) on the 


to y the vocal music. The Band, which will be 

all its departments will be composed of the most dis hed performers of 
or her =" 's ss and of the Royal Italian ductor, Mr, Frank 
Mori ; gin r. wall. Princi Vocal Performers—Madame Viardot 
Miss Dolby. a Madame Endersséhn ; Herr Reichardt and Mr. Thomas. 
Instrumental Artistes—M. Sainton, M. — and Heinrich Werner. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; 
seats, 3s. momence at Eight o’clock. All tho 





i for 

will be available. Tickets may be obtained at all the music-sellers and libraries ; 
also of Mr. ve Jennings, 120, Pall-mali; and at the residence of Madame 
Enderssdéhn, 5, Walton Villas, pton. 


R. CHARLES HALLE begs to announce that the 

i second Pianoforte Recital of the me sree series will take place at his 

residence, 47, Bryanston Square, on Thursday, 8rd. To commence at 3 

re Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Mr ‘alld and at Cramer and Beale’s, 
Regent-street. 


RE- -UNION DES ARTS.—The last Soirée of the Sum- 
mer Season will take place on Wednesday, July 2nd, at 76, Harley-street, 
when the following artists will ap Tostrumentalists—M lessrs. Benedict, 
Osborne, Derffel. Gollmick, Ernst, hicelli, Politzer, 
Miss Huddard, Miss Bensal, and Herr N. De Becker. Programmes, a, to be had 
of Boosey and Sons. Ca. Gorrriz, Director. 


R. anp MRS. ALFRED GILBERT’ MATINEE, 

on Monday, June 30th, at 3 o’clock. Vocal performers—Mrs. Alfred 

Gilbert, Miss Cole, Mr. Cummings, and Signor Algarra; Instrumental—Mons, 

Paque, Horton, —— Wauzig, B. Wells, and Williams ; Pianoforte—Mr. 

Alfred Gilbert ; a — P. Cole. Tickets to be had of Mr. A. Gilbert, 
13, cheers pt Bes Oxford. 


ISS SUSAN GODDARD (Pupil of Messrs: Hallé and 
respectful that her EVENI 
will take page a tne Hanover- ae booms, r MONDAY, JULY 7, 1856, to 














o’clock, on which occasion she will be assisted by—V: S, 





W H. HOLMESS THIRD PIANOFORTE 
@ CONCERT, Hanover Square Rooms, Lag ytepesl! MORNING, July 
3. at 2 oes. Program 


he names to which * are pupils of 


8. J. D. Pegier, W. H. Holmes; Aria. Mozart, W. Walworth ; Carneval 


Madame Ruderedorf, Mdlle. Josephine Hefner (Premitre Cantatrice du Roi de 
Bavitre, her first ap a Maile. Matilde Rudersdorff, Herr Reichardt, M. 
Jules Lefort, Herr Rokita: and or Belletti. Iustrumentalists, piano- 
forte, Mons, Hallé —_ —— 8. ; piano e, M. 4 flute, Mdlle. 

r.e Tornborg; violin, Herr Leopold Ganz; oncello, Herr Moritz Ganz. 
Conductors, Messrs. peeatics and Wilhelm Ganz. Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea ; 
Tickets, Seven Shillings each. May be obtained at all the —— music ware- 
housea, and of Miss S. Goddard, 14, Wellington-terrace, St. 





nes Mignones), ny peeeby (Op. 9), Robert Schumann, Madame Clara Sch 
Lascelles ; Solo, \ plamaferte, Miss Arabella Goddard; Cavatina 
a -) rst time of formance), Ww. Holmes (the words translated from the 
by a A. Stodart), Miss pmeg. Rowland ; Fantasia, , F. B. 
Chatterton, M r J. B. Chatterton ca; Bor to Her Majesty the Queen : Aria, 
“Dove Sono, %! Mozart, Miss Foe ago mance and Schlummerlied, pianoforte, 
Robert § va, Lord West more nd, Miss 
—; Romanee, ‘| Whispering. Music,” nianoforte, Miss Arabella Geddard ; Grand 
Duet, tw hen  geietes, Schumann, Miss Arabella Goddard, and Madame Clara 
e parts, Mr. 8. J. Noble will perform on the new organ, 
built by. by Gray Scand | Davison, Solos by Robert Schumann and Wely i er 
bP. — aut Part 2: Overtural Caprice, Lady Cotton = 
ue (Consuelo), pianoforte, v. a Tol 





Flossie .* Bal cello, Kummer and Jacques Offeubacl Herr ‘Carl Le 
his first a in London) ; Solo, er " Strains,” Mr. W. 
olmes, Mr. jamin Montefiore*(amateur, who has kind] seaneniee to Pies 
on this occasion) ; two 7 & ianofortes, *‘ Midnight Reverie,” 
Messrs. 8. J. Noble, and ‘olmes ; on Musical, 
are through the the dying,’ R.H. Prince Albert, 
4, Vars. and Fantasia on an Irish air, 


Allison* (aged eight years half) ; 
in the style ie ie artista, Ci 


(to be eleven 
nistes on two pianofi rtes), Mrs. Summers,* vie Janette ,* Miss Marsh,* 
oe Fern Miss Adelaide Edwards, * iss Eowity, Res how ng Sonar Monte- 
See ete wr me Th } Georgians 

e 88 . Holmes, —; Nocti “The V: "Gi 
Holmes ; and Romance (MS.), “ The sighing wind,” anofore, W. Holmes (first 


time of’ ce) rr W. H. Holmes. Leader, H. G. Bi 
oe, r. Pi ets ( non-subscribers, ft be had ‘Gnly of | 501 


Iss ARABELLA GODDARD will — Bn 
“ Whisperin; * Mr. W H. HO i 
CONCERT. Hanover Boece toms, Weduenday, July 2nd. Published by Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


HEBER WILHELM GANZ has removed to 37, Golden- 


square. 








O ORGANISTS.—An Organist is aeqeioel Gums immediately 
Parish Mary, Newingt t 

AP Testimonials: “Concept : y=. Talos, or the Blin) to b to be ag to ft tee 

Churchwardens, on or before July 5th. 


R. DARLNTON, late Pianist to the Crystal Foes 
y, begs to that he is now open te receive an 

be Qutts of Ocnome, or apy other entertainments for which a per 

formance is required, A t situation would not be objected to. Address 

to Mr. Darinton, care of essrs. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


R. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 
fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 1318, Oxford-street, where 


be had th pop Ase publications for the Guitar, , consisting of 
ob ls, 64. onahs, aut Divertissements at 28. 6d. each. Catalogues may 


be had on application. 














W. H. ioine  Baunon ee lebone. 
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HE VIOLIN.—For Sale, a genuine AMATI, the 

property of au Amateur, with a very choice bow, by the celebrated Tourrs. 

This instrument and bow are gems rarely to be met with. To be seen at Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


7 PROFESSORS OF MUSIC.—TO LET, the Private 
Part of No. 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, being a uew and splendidly- 
built House, with stone stairs, plate-glass windows, and es and mould- 
ings, and finished throughout in the very best style, situate in the best part of 
Holles-street, with a view of two om, and within a few yards of Regent-street 
and Oxford-street. The Ground-floor is occupied by Boosey and Sons’ Music 
Warehouse. Application to be made at the premises. 


O COMPOSERS about to PUBLISH.—THOMAS 
LETCHFORD (late Jewell and Letcbford), Music Publisher, 17, Soho-square, 
London, undertakes the printing and publishing of every description of Musical 
Works, greatly under the usual charges. The works are produced in. the best 
style, combining taste with economy. Attention is algo particularly paid to the 
Publishing Department. MS. works revised and prepared for press by an eminent 
Professor. Estimates given. 


OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 

Patent.—These Instruments obtained FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 

the Universal Exhibitions of London in 185], and Paris in 1865. An entirely new 

stock now ready for selection. None can surpass them, and the prices are 

moderate. Lists and drawings free. Warerooms, 235, Regent Street, and 18, Soho 
Square, London. 


PEN OFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 

form Music-sellors and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co,’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices. 


s 

HE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONTIUM.—GEO. 
LUFF and SON, Inventors of the Sourdine and Celeste Stops, have added 
another improvement to their Harmoniums, the Patent Genvull or knee stop, 
which enables the player to produce the full power of the instzument without 
lifting the fingers from the keys. The improvement can be applied to Hermo- 
niums already sold. To prove the superiority of their Harmoniums they keep 
them in order five years, free of charge. Being pianoforte makers, they exchange 
harmoniums for pianofortes, and pianofortes for harmoniums, both of which can 
be previously hired, with choice of purchase, at the lowest price for a first-class 
instrument. Sole agents for Debain’s new instrument, the Harmonichorde.— 

Geo. Luffand Son 108, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


IANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas,—75, Dean-street, Soho. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN, 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s. 6d. 
FRANGIPANNI SACHET, Is. 
FPRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s, 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, 1s. 6d. 
PERFUMERY FACTORS, 

2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


HURCHS AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, aud 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 
TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :— 
“Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

“Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it : she a)so finds it very refreshing.” 

Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale and Retail Depdt, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 


eT 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—IN CASES OF TIC-DOLO- 
REUX THESE PILLS ARE A FAMOUS CURE.—Mr. Benjamin Simmouds, 

of Upper Arley, near Bewdley, informs P:cfessor Holloway, that for five years he 
had been a perfect martyr to Tic-Doloreux, and during that time he had sought 
relief in every direction from the most eminent medical men in the neighbour- 
hood, but in vain, and had expended several pounds in other ways without 
obtaining relief. About a month since he was induced to try Holloway’s 
Pills, and by these alone he is perfectly cured, Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
Gyroughous bt a: } ene b ~ mare Establishments, 244, Strand, 
r ; , Maiden e, New York; by A. Stam Constanti lie; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. Ay hs ey 



































NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC OF 
MODERATE DIFFICULTY. 











KUHB.—Piccolomini Masurka .. oc. oe | ap ve ayer sien, AO 
LE CARPENTIER.—Fantaisie, Les Vépres Siciliennes ee s on 3 0 
CROISEZ.—Petite Fantaisie itto © *e fy he 2 6 

ALEXIS.—Souvenir de Piccolomini. Trois Morgeaux populaires sur La 
Traviata ws “et “4 pe “= pe oa -- cach 2 6 
TALEXY.—Ristori Valae, illustrated .. 3 ..  «- 4s ws le CBO 
ROSELLEN,—Barcarolie, Les Vépres Siciliennes de ee ve 3 0 
NORDMANN. —Brindisi, Traviata ee ve Ke e we 3 6 
oe Isabelle Romance 9s ee o os ee 3.0 
be Sicilienne from “ Les Vépres ” oe om be 8 0 

Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
IT ry. TNE 
THE NEWEST DANCE MUSIC. 

8. dd. 
WAGNER.—Piccolomini Valse, illustrated “s i ws ae eer 5@ 0 
MONTAGNE.—Traviata Valse, ditto ee ee ee ee ee 40 
TINNEY.—Craven Waitzes <“ oe ee ee ° e< 8 0 
GOLLMICK.—Midnight Galop... bs ee be ® : ve ae 
LAURENT,—Rose of England Valse 0 é a é F aie" e 
y Rues de Londres Valse ? ia “ ° ae P 30 
Fe: Bridesmaid’s Valse, illustrated oe a se ao. &e 
. Traviata Quadrille ditto 6 oe “s Le ae 8 0 
LAMOTTE.—Chasse Quadrilie re 3 0 


Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


PlLrry SONGS BY GORDIGIANI, containing all his 
most celebrated compositions, Price One Guinca, bound, post tree. Pub- 
lished this day. Boosey and Sous, Lendon. 








“SPRING,” a Duet for soprano and contralto voices.— 
The words by Longfellow ; composed by Henry Lahee, Price 3s. Loudon: 
R. Mills, 140, New Bund-street. 


ADAME OURY’S THREE LAST PIECES. 
" 48. 


1. Fantaisie brillante on La Traviata ud ‘ we 
2. Le ol Valse .. 





. ee es ee es ee «. 3s, 
8. La Sicilienne, from Verdi's opera, Les Vépres Siciliennes .. 3s. 

“ All these pioces, which, though light and showy in character, are good of 
their kind, and therefore ey able and praiseworthy, were most admirably 
executed. Her performance of the ‘‘Traviata” fantasia clicited the most applause, 
and the work itself pleased so much as to induce us te augur for it extensive 

ity.” —Morning Post, 


ERENATA, BY GUGLIELMO.—One of the most 
popular Ftalian compositious by Signor Guglielmo. Price 2%. 6d. Boosey 
aud Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


IGHTEEN PRELUDES for the PLANOFORTE.— 


Cyppeons and dedicated to W. Sterndale Bennett, Esq., by J. Stenson 
Major. 3s. London: R, Mills, 140, New Bond-street. 











O TEACHERS OF SINGING.—Boosry and Sons 


have ir published Fourteen of the most beautiful Melodies from VERDV’S 
A, 


NEW OPE A TRAVIATA, transposed and adapted for Amateur Vocalists. 
The whole of these pieces will be found useful for Teaching purposes. a 
8. d. 
1. Libiamo ne’ lieticalici(G) .. ee ve oe oe Brindisi 1 6 
2, Un di felice (F) os am os «6 ‘i +» Melodia 1 6 
3. Un di quando le veneri (B minor) oe oa oe Cantabile 1 6 
4, Dite alla giovine(C) .. id vi a ee ve Cantabile 1 6 
5. Di Provenza il mar, il suol (C) - Ks “ te Aria 1 6 
6. Addio del passato (C) - ai Se on oo Aria — 1 6 
7. Se una pudica vergine(C) .. ae ff A +» Melodia 1 6 
8. Pura siccome (G) wa Pla v .. Cantabile 1 6 
9. Ah! fotse®lui(F)  .. oe “ ee oo ee) Siviy 1 6 
10. Ab se forse ee +. oe os oe a “e Duet 
1l. Pura siccome un Angelu oe e ee Mp Duet 
12, Noi siamo zingarelle (F) +e be. : :. | Duet 2 6 
13. Parigi, 0 cara uoi lascieremo(F) .. és a dé Duet 1 6 
14, Di spreazo deguo (F° ed Sn ye as ob » a 2 6 





Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


HE SCOTCH and IRISH MELODIES for the 
PIANOFORTE.—The much-admired composer of the opera “ Maritava,” 
W. Vincent Wallace, has large added to his world-wide fame by his adaptations 
of the Scotch and Irish Melodies. His treatment of these favourite airs has all 
the effect of ori ity, and is at the same time so attractive, so novel, brilliant, 
and facile, that there is now scarcely to be found a pianoforte desk without them. 
As drawing-room pieces, words can hardly exaggerate their charms—always fresh 
and new, entrancing alike the pianist and the listener. Where all is beautiful 
selection is difficult, but as specimens we would recommend the Scotch airs, 
‘John Anderson, rg A ts lic is my Darling,” and ‘‘ Roslin Castle ;” and 
the Irish airs, “The Last Rose of Summer,” “The Herp that once,” and 
ug is on the Cold Ground,” Price 3s. each.—Vide the Hobe, 19th June. 
London; Robert Cocks and Co., New. Burlington-street, and of all musicsellers. 
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JOANNA WAGNER. 


TWO OPINIONS. 
“‘Who shall decide when Doctors disagree?” 


(From the Morning Post— 4} (From the Athenewm—* ante” — 
“ante” —25’ 726.) 5 1495. 

“ JoaNNA WAGNER has appeared; “THE arance of Mdlile. 
at last, and at once fully justified ; Wagner, this day week, accompanied 
all that has been said of her by the} with every sign and sound of tri- 
best German critics. With one? umph and welcome, was, never- 
stroke she has annihilated what- / theless, anything but satisfactory. 
ever prejudice circumstances might / Let it be assumed that our standard 
have raised against her, and con-7 of vocal requisition has sunk ever 
quered the almost insuperable;so low; let it be cdnceded (for 
difficulties which her own mighty 4 argument’s sake) that any voice, no 
reputation had thrown in the way matter what its predicament, no 
of success with a new and critical} matter what its accomplishments, 
publie. is able to execute any music—that 


“ There is nothing perhaps more 


evasion of any sort, mstead of ex- 


dangerous to an artist than that} ectution, is to be accepted with 


system of 7. puffing to>roars of applause—there is still, as 
which it has become the fashion of? Lady Blarney said, a form which 
late years to resort. People hear? discretion would observe on such 
praises which either will appear? occasions~a better or a worse 
extravagant to them, and they will? chance, which some knowledge of 
feel inclined to oppose, if only from 4 what is fit and fair can secure for 
a carping and ungenerous spirit, or; any new comer. These things, we 
believing the greet reports, each 4 conceive, have been disregarded by 
imagines some half-god or goddess} Mr. Lumley. The début of Mdlle. 
for himself, with all of which airy ’ Wagner has been loaded with the 
creations it were curious indeed if?very difficulties from which a 
the new candidate for applause ; menagement anxious for her suc- 
exactly agreed. Thus we feel con- / cess and its own should have spared 
vineed that amongst the numerous ’ her. 

strangers to Joanna Wagner's? “The choice of the opera was, 
genius, included in the very large{to begin with, a mistake. The 
audience assembled on Saturday work is one of Bellini’s weakest 
evening in Her Majesty’s Theatre, 4 works, which has never pleased in 
there were scarcely two persons} London—one calling for peculiar 
whose expectations, however plea-’ care in arranging the cast. There 
surable, were precisely the same;?is no musical drama in which we 
and that many were present who? can less forgive the absence of 
came rather disposed to be unduly Italian grace than Bellini’s Mon- 


for she will not descend from the 
tripod of the Pythoness, and sacri- 
fice lofty inspiration for the sake 
of courting the more familiar and 
intimate sympathies, or winning 
the thoughtless applause of the 
multitude. ‘Que m’importe cette 
foule, qui fait sa rumeur au loin!’ 
she would seem to say. 

“Tn fact, to understand and ap- 
preciate Johanna Wagner’s style 
completely, we should take the 
same means suggested by Schlegel 
for arriving at a due comprehension 
of the beauties of the great Greek 
dramatists. We should study the 
antique statues. Let our readers 
pay a visit to the British Museum, 
and consider attentively those won- 
drous poems in stone which it 
includes (not forgetting a head of 
Minerva) ~—let them read Winckel- 
mann, Bockh, Welcker, or Schlegel, 
and then see Johanna Wagner, and 
they will find in her a living, genial 
illustration of all the power and 
beauty, the majesty and symmetry 
of ancient art. We never yet saw 
an actress with whom grandeur 
was 80 sustained, or the various 
elements of lofty dramatic assump- 
tion, whether mental or physical, 
so thoroughly harmonised into the 
expression of a profoundly impres- 
sive, and complete totality. She 


new comer was not allowed to ar- 
rive without an exhibition of that 
obsolete machinery which proved 
useless in former years, as the names 
of Mdiles. Favanti and Parodi may 
remind Mr. Lumley. IMdille.Wag- 
ner’s appearance was prepared for 
with due protestation, It was un- 
dertaken for her that she should be 
nervous, Jt was laid down as @ 
principle that anything short of 
disappointment on the occasion was 
lo count as a positive triumph. 
“The disadvantage done to artists 
by recourse to puffery, which we had 
hoped had sunk to its proper level 
—that of the ‘ready-made clothes 
warehouse, or like shop of flimsy 
manufactures — must be insisted 
on, wherever and for whomsoever it 
pis attempted. A singer will, m 
England, swim or sink by his own 
skill or want of it, and all such 
placarding and pleading serve only 
to tie a cannon-ball to his feet im 
place of putting a cork-belt round 
his chest. But granting exceptions 
possibie, we must plainly state our 
impression that neither preface nor 
puff, nor recalls nor bouquets will 
avail much in this particular in- 
¢stance. Madlle. Wagner seems to 
us, by three years, less compe- 
tent as a jsinger than she was 
when her appearance in Mozart’s 








seeks not to throw into the expres-4La Clemenza, at Berlin, was de- 
sion of a sentiment or emotion all $scribed, three years ago, in the 
it will bear, for reality, however {harsols © [“ante”’—1305]. Then 


touching or harrowing, is with her 


her voice was spoken ofas possessing 


everywhere rendered subservient tozsome grand notes, but uneven, out 


the ideal; and thus in Johanna 
Wagner’s performances, as in all 
truly great works of every kind, 


something is left to the imagination. } strain, and stress. 


of tune, and insufficiently culti- 
vated. Then her style was de- 
scribed as fatiguing in its storm, 
Her> vocal 


severe and hypercritical. 

“The few, however, who were 
acquainted with her powers, could 
have no fears for the result, which 


4tecehi. Deprived of suavity of tone 
Zand vocal smoothness, the innate 
4 thinness and poverty of its music 
4when executed make themselves 


Schiller thought that one of the} powers, whether natwral or ac- 


chief merits of an author consisted ; quired, did not this day week seem 
in knowing what he ought not to ; to us improved since the autumn of 


zeigt mir den meister des stils. 


been admired and indulged till all 


proved to be as we had confidently ; painfally felt. Nor are a Teutonic 
anticipated—an artistic triumph of + Fuliet and Tybalt, such as Madile. 
the loftiest order. Whether Jo- Jenny Baur and Herr Reichardt, 
hanna Wagner was all that every-/to be seen and heard without the 
body thought she should or would/distance betwixt Verona and 
not be, we cannot pretend to say; Vienna being brought before us 
but that a grand actress and superb’ more vividly than is consistent 
singer were hailed with enthusiastic / with possible pleasure in Bellini’s 
delight in the person of the débu- ; setting of the tale of Italian love. 
tante, there em be no question’? Even so, to illustrate from other 
whatever. Johanna Wagner is’worlds of music, must the best 
tall and commanding in stature, ?ltélien version of Der Freischiitz 
aud moves with majestic grace. go against the grain, Nor was 


Her action has a sculptural beauty, French comic opera ever trans- 


and although highly animated is 


lated into English withoué the 


write—* Was er weise verschweigt | 1852. Her dramatic fancies have 


And instances may be found in the} trace of instinct seems merged in 
divinest poems of the greatest pos- 3 a sporiene exag ge — - ogee 
sible beauties produced by this)and gesture, which must be lai 
great art of knowing where to stop. aside if she desire to please the 
“When Macduff is told of the? public of London. There were 
murder of his wife and ehildren, he’ explosions of voice and of action 
breaks not forth into a verbally ’ this day week which placed her in 
eloquent lamentation; on the con- / imminent peril. In brief, we can- 
trary, he says nothing, We may not think that Mdlle, Wagner has 
= = ea ~ can rad pres ag oe bw ome 
now the manner @ expression /of her an triumphs— 
from the succeeding weuieat Mal- ; imagine that one so limited in her 
colm: ‘Nay, man, never pull thy / musical resources, and so peculiar 
hat upon thy brows!” When Oount?in her conception of dramatic 





never redundant. Fair in hair, } brillianey of its point being dimmed 
blue-eyed, and with a kind of grand beyond the power of the finest use 
repose, and conscious power in her }of language—the neatest possible 
aspect, she reminds us of Homer’s } execution—to restore. 

Gea yAaved@mis AOnyn, and seems to? “The above are points worth con- 
have sprung to life complete from ; sidering, even by persons who take 
the head of Apollo, as did Pallas? English stolidity for granted with 
from the head of Jupiter. She /sucla royal atrogance as theatrical 
preserves that distance between / managers do;—and the neglect of 
the audience and the performer them made itself curiously felt this 
which we think should ever exist dday week ; the applause being not 
in high tragedy. Our pleasure is / unmixed with less cheerful sounds, 
always of a subjective kind; and / in reply to tones and words any- 
although she may make us feel / thing rather than Italian, But for 
deeply, we admire still more. We these, again, provision had been 
must rise, if possible, to her level, ;made in the bad old style, The 








Ugolino hears the fatal key turned / 
upon the door of the ‘tower of? 


effect, will be able to perfect or 
modify herself, so as to gain here 


famine,’ he gazes upon his doomed ¢ the popularity which she is in 


children ‘senza far motto.’ 4 


We are ? possession of there. We heard in 


told, too, by the sacred historian, the theatre that Mdlle. Wagner 


with the most touching simplicity, 
that when Joseph’s heart yearned / 
towards the long-lost brothers, ‘ he 4 
went out and sought where to weep.” / 
The same kind of ‘ nobile contegno,’ ’ 
the same ‘e@wpovos Avoo7ns,’ is 

equally necessary in executive art 


will next appear in Le Prophéte. 
The Gielietta of Mdlle. Jenny 
Baur was as far short of the mark 
as the Romeo,” 


of the lightest kind; although, 


doubtless, very. rare now-a-days, when every passion is worked to 


death, and every 


means of stimulation (however violent) adopted to 


move the almost stagnant soul of a b/asé public. 


“Johanna Wagner's musical 





powers are also of the loftiest 
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order. Her voice is a mezzo soprano in character, although ex- 
tending in compass, ;without diminution of force, to the contralto 
region. It is immensely powerful, and every note between low G 
natural and high B natural is pure, and wonderfully sonorous. 
We never heard any vocal tone so sustained, equal, and voluminous 
as hers. Johanna Wagner must have paid special attention to the 
generation and production of done—that most important branch of 
her art—the foundation of all excellence in singing; for nothing 
short of unremitting and well-directed study could possibly have 
brought about so happy a result. Materially her voice is extraordi- 
nary; that is, it possesses a compass quite hors ligne, together with 
a fullness, sonority, and mellowness which she owes only to mother 
nature; and it is in the marvellous equalisation of all the registers— 
the perfect balance of tone—that her mechanical skill is strikingly 
exemplified. But the colouring of the sounds—the delineation of 
passion or emotion by tone is another matter, and belongs to the 
intellectual or sentimental department of the art. One may exist 
without the other; mechanical and poetical perfection, indeed, 
are rarely united in one person, but Johanna Wagner forms a most 
remarkable exception, for not only is her natural voice surpassingly 
rich and beautiful, but she knows how to employ all its tones to the 
very best advantage. Her sostenuto singing and declamation are worthy 
of all praise, and there is no greater mistress of the arts of 
swelling and diminishing the sound, and rendering it subser- 
vient by emotional colouring to the purposes of dramatic expres- 
sion. Of her florid execution we had few opportunities of judging 
on the present occasion, but whatever fioriture she attempted was 
accompanied with perfect skill and brilliant bravura, 
_ “The opera of I Capuletti ed I Montecchi is one of Bellini’s ear: 
liest and feeblest works; but Der genius ruft gutes aus Schlechtem 
hervor,and the poorness of the music does not prevent Johanna 
Wagner from displaying her wonderful powers. 

“We have already recorded Johanna Wagner’s triumphant suc- 
cess: but should state, as a matter of history, that she was called for 
no less than nine times in the course of the evening.” 








Beruiw.—At the Royal Opera-house, Mad. Késter has taken 
leave of the public, for a time, in anticipation of her congé as 
Valentine in Les Huguenots. She was enthusiastically applauded, 
and recalled several times. A Mdlle. Lehmann, from the German 
theatre at Amsterdam, made her début recently as Donna Anna, 
but was not very successful——-A number of well-known com- 
posers have united to get up an album filled with original 
pieces, as a present to Her Royal Highness the Princess Louisa, 
on the occasion of her marriage with the Prince Regent of 
Baden.—The management of the provincial Liedertafel, con- 
sitting of the Liedertafeln of Barby, Berlin, Céthen, Dessau, 
Halle, Magdeburg, and Zerbst, has been entrusted for the next 
three years to Herr Julius Schneider——The celebration of the 
twenty-fifth North German Musicfest will take place in Bruns- 
wick. Forty-three Liedertafeln have announced their attention 
of assisting. 


Maepenurc.—The musical festival which, for some time past 
has formed the staple of coversation in the musical circles of the 
north of Germany, has, at last, come off, under the direction of 
Herr Abt, from Brunswick, and Herr Miihling of Magdebur . 
Mr. Henry Litollf was to have conducted Beethoven’s Nint. 
Symphony, but was prevented, by sudden indisposition, from 
fulfilling his intention, and Dr. Franz Liszt supplied his place. 
On the first day, the 12th inst. there was a performance of 
Mozart’s symphony in C major, and Haydn’s Creation, in the 
Johanniskirche, the acoustic qualities of which building render 
it particularly well adapted for musical entertainments of this 
description. On the second day the programme comprised Men- 
delssohn’s concert-overture Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt, fol- 
lowed by the overtures to Santa Chiara, by the Duke of Cobourg- 
Gotha, and L’Etoile du Nord by Meyerbeer. On the third day 
the attraction consieted of Hindel’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day 
and the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, under Dr. Franz Liszt's 
direction. On the fourth day, the selection was of a miscel- 
laneous character, consisting of quintets and quartets, and a 
number of vocal pieces, including some of Mendelssohn’s and 
Schubert’s, for the lighter part of the programme. There was 
= oe y great “star”—either male or female—among the 

rs. 





BEETHOVEN :* 
AN ART-STUDY, 
BY WILHELM VON LENZ, 
Imperial Russian Councillor of State. 


“ Our earth is only o star among the stars, and should not we, upon 
it, prepare ourselves by it for the contemplation of the universe and its 
Creator and Master ?”—Cagu RITTER, 


FIRST PART. 
THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. 
“ Art is a Fata Morgana of Life.” 
(Continued from p. 388.) 

BeetHoven was fifteen, when the Elector appointed him 
organist of his chapel. He shared this office with Neefe, who 
generally discharged the light duties connected with it, so 
that the place, to which a very modest salary was attached, 
and which was.the only one Beethoven ever held, was merely 
nominal. The organ of the court-chapel, limited for space like 
the finale of one of Haydn’s quartets, was but small, being a so- 
called chamber-organ, not even visible to the congregation, 
who little dreamed what an organist they had. For this appoint- 
ment, intended to assist the young composer, without hurting 
his feelings, he was indebted to Count Waldstein, whose name 
is preserved in the dedicaticn of a masterwork (See Op. 53 in 
the Catalogue). The Count was the bosom friend of the Elector, 
and the “ brilliant ” gentleman of the latter’s microseopic court, 
He very soon discovered the genius of Beethoven, although the 
artist did not, like Mozart, begin his career as a wonderful child, 
It is true, indeed, that, when scarcely ten years of age, he had 
composed three very promising sonatas (See, in the Catalogue, 
3rd section, the dedication of them to the Elector). He had, 
also, kept his word with Heller, a singer porennn a remark- 
ably sure intonation, that he would, if the latter had to sing 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, during Passion-Week, in the 
Court-chapel, bring him out by transitions from one key to ano- 
ther in the accompaniment, although without striking any 
tone not to be given by the singer, a fact which has greatly 
astonished the present Capellmeister, Luchesi. He had, more- 
over, with the celebrated Bernhard Rommel, and the violinist 
Ries, father of the well-known pianist, played at sight, without 
breaking down, a trio of Pleyel’s, although he had to supply two 
bars in the adagio, because they were wanting in the pianoforte 
part ; but still these little heroic feats were not like the won- 
derful things accomplished by Mozart when a child. 

The history of art and science contains the record of more 
than one brilliant spirit who unfolded his wings but slowly, 
although nothing could subsequently stop his flight. Slowly 
does the golden eagle soar to the summit of the Alps. Count 
Waldstein knew to what pinions he trusted his hopes, and lost 
nothing by waiting. At the Count’s pressing solicitation, the 
Elector, at his own cost, sent his young court-organist to pursue 
his studies under Joseph Haydn, who was then considered the 
greatest of living composers, who was placed above Mozart, 
and was so much in advance of his age, that, like Beethoven, it 
not until subsequently that he was appreciated at his real 
value. 

Beethoven was twenty-two years old when he arrived at 
Vienna, in 1792. The fact that Haydn and Mozart resided 
there had rendered the city the capital of music. It would 
have been impossible to make a happier selection, Paris was 
not the Paris of to-day, and did not yet lie so near Ger- 
many, at a time when the roads of genius were the only 
railroads in existence. <A foreign nguage, and __ foreign 
customs would, without doubt, have introduced a foreign 
element into the genius of Beethoven. Profound and great, as 
he was, he could only have been developed as a German in 
German capital. Although great artists may be born in small 
towns, they can be educated only in large ones.. Mozart, the 
immortal singer of the Aeguiem, born on the banks of the 
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Salza, murmuring in solitude under mountains, grew up in 
Rome, in Paris, and in Vienna, Count Waldstein’s choice was 
thus a fortunate one, Only in Vienna—only under the social 
conditions, relatively great, at that period, of the German Im- 
perial city—could a Beethoven become that which he did become, 
and, as a free artist, learn to sway ite: every subject. 

- Vienna has one foot in Italy, and possesses for a German 
something foreign on German soil, a something which, through 
the residence of the Roman emperors, is connected with Rome. 

“The South, in truth, begins here,” says the northern tra- 
veller to himself, on beholding the gay and easy life of Vienna, 
whose stern, historical back-ground is formed by the “ Burg.” 
Thus, from the Ny ey is. derived the significance of the Roman 
carneval. At the dines of Vienna, the stranger is asked for his 

rt, It was there that Beethoven gave his unknown name, 
ittle thinking that, to these Zines, over which he passed un- 
remarked, all Vienna would, five-and-thirty years later, re- 
conduct him, when carrying to the grave, in him, their greatest 
artistic pride. 

It was a great day in the history of art, when the artist, two- 
and-twenty years old, moved to a modest little room in the 
Leimgrube suburb, and began his long struggle with the Past 
of Art, out of which struggle he emerged as the greatest in- 
strumental composer of any age. Fortune smiled on the outset 
of his career. One of his first acquaintances was Baron van 
Swieten, staan Moe in ordinary to the great empress, 
Maria Theresa. He had been summoned by her from Holland 
to organise the medical faculty in the University of Vienna, and 
was the reformer of the medical system in Austria. 

When a physician happens to become musical, he is so, a8 a 
general rule, thoroughly. In the house of the artistically- 
educated Van Swieten, Beethoven had an opportunity of 
hearing Hindel, Bach, and the works of the old Italian com- 
posers well ured and strongly ae Until late into the 
sweetness of the night, to use Shakespeare’s words, did the 
musical performances extend at the house of the celebrated 
surgeon ; Beethoven was always the last to depart, and seldom 
did so, without the worthy old man having prevailed on him to 
play one of Bach’s fugues, as an “evening blessing,” as he 
expressed” it; very often the young man even stopped the 
whole night under the roof of his musical A’sculapius. Thus, 
on one occasion, Van Swieten writes:—ZJf there 1s nothing to 
prevent it, next Wednesday I hope I shall see you, at half-past 
eight, with your nightcap in your carpet bag.” Half-past eight, 
as the hour to commence, indicates, even in former times, the 
late hours especially allied to music, ‘The chalices of many 
flowers, also, are ‘unfolded only at night. During the last 
century, when railroads had not yet transformed nations 
into individuals, the individual more easily succeeded in attain- 
ing a strongly-marked individuality, little affected by the age. 
An example of this is afforded by Van Swieten, who stood so 
high in the opinion of the artist, that the latter dedicated to 
him nothing less than the slender first offspring of his 
symphonic muse, his first = bat gi that stream, gliding as 
yet unruffled through meadows, and of which the socially and 
poleically cpt period, contented in itself, of Vienna, is the 
reflex. We shall have to remark how this stream, along which 
the beginner sailed in high spirits, conducted the master, in the 
days when Europe was revolutionised by Napoleon, to the 
rapids and the majestic surge of his later symphonies. 

f we would measure the task which Fate confided to Beeth- 
oven, we must, above all things, remind our reader that the 
forms of Haydn and Mozart had raised the art so high that any 
departure from them was looked upon as a deadly sin, punisli- 
able even to the third generation. Mozart had died a year 
before, and, for the world, was still the incomparable art-hero of 
Don’ Juan, Titus, Die Zauberfléte, and the Requiem. The duty 
Vienna had 5 gsr to fulfil towards Mozart, it discharged 
doubly to Haydn, who daily celebrated triumphs such as in 
general only fall to the lot of the great dead. If Haydn went 
to a concert, people never omitted to set an arm-chair as a place 
of honour for him, and, in the year 1808, on an occasion of this 
rae the noblest ladies of Vienna were seen to kiss publicly the 
hand of the old man, then 76 years of age, ' 





That under these conditions, so hostile to new elements in the 
art, Beethoven could become a Beethoven, must, above every- 
thing else, be taken into account in forming a judgment of his 
relative greatness, and proves that Art finds its limits in infinity. 
Once only—during his first, short journey from Bonn to Vienna— 
did Beethoven meet the bopuler composer of the Wome di Figaro, 
then just finished for the Italian Opera at Vienna, Mozart had 
no great faith in the free extemporizing on motives chosen at 
random by the Bonn pianoforte player, who had already obtained 
by this means great celebrity. Mozart thought it was a trick 
that had been learned, after having been previously arranged, 
between two given persons, 

“ J will trap him,” was said by the great man, from whom the 
world had still to receive Don Juan, La Clemenza di Tito, and 
Die Zauberflite. It might, by the way, strike any one, now-a-days, 
that such works as these were never written, but had, at a given 
time, sprung complete into the world. It was during the winter 
of 1786—-7, on meeting the sixteen-year-old pianoforte player 
from Bonn, who was destined to advance so much farther in 
instrumental music than himself,that Mozart proposed the motive 
of a chromatic fugue as the subject for an Le gg This 
motive contained the inverted theme of a double fugue. Mozart, 
from the height of the unequalled fugue in his C major sym- 
phony, probably looked down somewhat — Beethoven. But 
the artist too often takes in his own eyes that position, which he 

enerally does not attain until a later period. On the other 
and, Beethoven may have felt within him something of his C 
minor symphony. With the rapidity of lightning, offended 
genius sees through the treachery. The beginner instantly 
understood the master. Beethoven inverted the motive and 
extemporized a double fugue, perfectly in accordance with the 
rules of art. The easily excitable Mozart hastened, on tip-toe, 
with his usual expansiveness, to some musicians who had re- 
mained in the ante-chamber. “Gentlemen,” said he to them, 
“ methinks a great deal will be said in the world of him yonder.” 
And such has been the case; a ga deal has been said, but a 
great deal more will be said of Beethoven, the older the world, 
and the younger instrumental music in it, becomes. 

We have seen that Beethoven visited Vienna the second time, 
to pursue his studies under Haydn, and that the memory of 
Mozart was encircled with imperishable glory. Beethoven, like 
every one else, was observed to seize every opportunity of ex- 
tolling the genius of the great Departed, perhaps in order, as 
far as possible, to be relieved from the necessity of praising 
Haydn, whose magisterial composure and placid disposition 
understood the inflexible, heaven-storming scholar, as little as 
the latter understood the master. Two persons of their respee- 
tive tempers must necessarily separate; the peace between 
them could not last long. One day, as Beethoven, with his ex- 
ercise book under his arm, was returning from taking a lesson 
of Haydn, he was met in the street by the worthy Shenck, 
the composer of the Dorfbarbier (Village Barber), a piece 
interspersed with songs, and very popular at that time. 
Shenck, who took a great interest in the progress of the 
young master under the guidance of his celebrated pre- 
ceptor, turned over the leaves of the exercise-book a few 
minutes, and discovered several palpable errors of composition, 
which Haydn had left uncorrected. This was sufficient to rob 
Beethoven of all confidence in his teacher. He saw in the fact 
a crimen lese artis; suspicious, and yet always soon resolved, 
he protited by Haydu’s second voyage to England, xot to return 
to him anymore. Despite of this, Haydn caused him to be sounded, 
as to whether he would not, when he published his compositions, 
entitle himself “Haydn's Pupil.” Beethoven’s answer was short 
and haughty : “Jt was true he had taken lessons of Haydn, but he 
had learnt ‘nothing of him.” ‘The breach between the teacher 
and his pupil became hopeless, on the occasion of a musical 
party in the house of Prince Lichnowski, in the winter of 1795, 
when Beethoven produced his first Clavier-Trios (See Op. 1, in 
the Catalogue), and Haydn advised him not to publish 
the trio in C minor, which certainly is that of the three 
which is entitled to the palm. After this eventful evening, 
only sharp words passed between them, although, in 1796, 
Beethoven dedicated to Haydn the first-fruits, containing 
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such infinite promise, of his unrivalled sonata-muse, and 
Haydn played them at Prince Lichnowski’s (See Op. 2, 
in the Catalogue). Years flowed on; Vienna was wrapt ip 
admiration of Beethoven’s Septuor, a work, for that period, 
most bold, and conceived in forms untouched by the art of Mozart 
and Haydn; a creation which, for vital freshness and general 
intelligibility, for the relative importance, never to be suffi- 
ciently admired, of the three wind-instruments to the four 
stringed instruments, and for the free treatment of the former 
as well as of the latter, without thereby becoming symphonetic, 
is still the model of this class of music, This vivifying ray of a 
new star in the firmament of art could not fail to produce an 
impression on so great aman as Haydn, however dear to him 
the old debonnaire heaven of the wind-instruments, as created by 
him in his own symphonies, necessarily must be. Haydn 
praised the young master, already so great, and we are bound 
to believe he did so with all sincerity. Beethoven’s answer was 
ironical: “After, all, his Septuor was no Creation.” “ That, 
observed Haydn, irritated, “you could never have written, for 
you are an Atheist.” We shall see that Beethoven did not 
deserve this reproach, at least. 


(To be continued.) 


HALF A CROWN REWARD. 


For the precise signification (in plain English) of the following 
paragraph, from Ella’s Musical Record (“ ante”—June 24): — 


“In our visits to the miscellaneous concerts of the season, we have 
heard nething that has made so deep an impression, and excited more 
genuine enthusiasm, than Schubert’s vocal chef d’auvre sung by 
Madame Viardot. The accompaniment requiring a master touch and a 
congenial mind, ishappily confided to one who possesses both; and 
the union of two such accomplished artistes as Mesdames Viardot and 
Schumann, on this memorable occasion, we shall ever advert to as one 
of the successful events of our musical diplomacy.” 


Whoever (say Westmoreland) will furnish us with a clue to 
the above (especially to the “successful diplomacy” which was 
evinced in bringing woe a public singer and a public player 
at a public concert) shall receive the reward specified on the 
forehead of this announcement. 











M. Crosnter, it is reported, will be succeeded in the direction 
of the Grand Opéra by M. Royer, author of the libretto of La 
Favorite. It will be the turn of Fiorentino next. 

Mr. James Anperson, the favourite pupil of Mr. Macready, 
and the world wide celebrated “Huon” of Sheridan Knowles’s 
beautiful play of Love, has, with Miss Elsworthy, (after a bril- 
liant provincial tour of three months, and a fortnight’s successful 
starring at the Surrey), been playing at the Royal Britannia 
positively to thousands nightly. Miss Elsworthy is well known 
as “Ekaterina,” the heroine of Mr. W. R. S, Markwell’s play 
of The Nortthern Star, which last year occupied the bills of the 
St. James’s Theatre for some two months. 

_ Moustc Haut ror Birkenueav—A number of enterprising 
individuals have lately had it in contemplation to erect a co- 
operative music hall in Birkenhead, where weekly entertainments 
might be provided for the working classes on a similar plan to 
that adopted by the committee of the Saturday Evening Concerts 
in this town. A provisional committee has been formed, and it is 
proposed to raise a capital of £4000 by subscriptions or shares 
of 10s. each, payable either in one sum or by weekly or monthly 
instalments. A large number of shares have been already taken 
up, but it is arranged that if three-fourths of the capital have 
not been subscribed for by the 9th October next, a meeting of 
the shareholders will be called to decide whether the building 
oo “ proceeded with or whether the scheme shall be aban- 
ed, 

Hauirax.—On Tuesday last, two concerts were given’; the 
Creation was performed in the afternoon, and a miscellaneous 
selection in the evening. Mad. Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Weiss, were the principal vocalists. The band and 
chorus numbered about 200, Nearly every vocal piece was 
encored. Mr. Frobisher conducted 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tux last coneert of the season, which took place on Monday 
night, was certainly wnigue, The programme was entirely 
devoted to— 

“ Paradise and the Peri; a cantata for solo violin, chorus, and or- 
chestra, by Dr. Robert Schumann; the poetry from Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh, translated and adapted to the music by William Bartholomew. 
First time of perfor Conductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett,” 

We do not remember any other composer besides Schumann 
to whom the whole programme of a concert has been assigned. 
No doubt Paradise onl the Peri is a long work, which must 
necessarily preclude anything else being given on the same night. 
The Choral Symphony is a long work, too, but only one part of 
the programme is absorbed in its performance. There are many 
other compositions of length (and strength) which are dealt wit 
by the society according to rule, If compassable within the 
ordinary duration for one part, they may be performed ; if not, 
they are rejected. The new work of Dr, Schumann constituted 
an exception: why, we cannot make out, unless that it was given 
at the express desire of Her Majesty, who attended, and who 
should have the privilege of constructing her own seheme, or, 
at least, of naming the principal morgeaux, If, on the present 
occasion, Her Most Gracious Majesty named Dr, Schumann’s 
Paradise and the Peri, she was thereby the unconscious means 
of exeluding anything else from the programme, We repeat, 
the concert was unique. 

The “Queen's Night” is, of course, the most attractive of 
the season; but on Monday the attraction was doubled by 
the appearance of Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, who sang 
all the principal music of the Peri, and whose name promised 
some amends to subscribers for the unexpected mopopoly of an 
unrecognised modern composer. Whether the directors were 
right or wrong in introducing a composition of very equivocal 
repute, we leave it to others to decide—at least in this place. 
Our own opinion will be found elsewhere, The Queen’s 
“command,” and the engagement of the “ Swedish Nightingale,” 
would have secured a crowded attendance under any circum- 
stances; and it would have been wise to consult the tastes of 
subscribers, and produce the cantata, if that was indispensable, 
at an extra concert. But, asthe song says:— 

“The Queen commands, and we obey— 
Over the hills and far away,” &c, 


(That is supposing the Queen did command The Peri,) and so 
the directors stand “loyally” acquitted of having “done” the 
subscribers out of a concert, and of presenting Jenny Lind to 
them under the most unfavourable circumstances. But, unfor- 
nately, this was not the only cause formurmuring. Made. Gold- 
schinidt’s singing was entirely thrown away, the music of Paradise 
and the Pert being everywhere unvocal, and searcely anywhere 
interesting. Indeed, many who heard Jenny Lind for the first 
time, went away disappointed, having expected something very 
different from a singer of such colossal reputation. In short, a 
more dreary concert was never listened to at the Philharmonic. 
Of the music of Paradise and the Peri, it is not easy to speak. 
If judged by the standard of the great writers, it can hardl 
be considered music at all. It has nothing akin to Hinde a 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, a Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Cherubini, Rossini, or any of those whom we have been taught 
to regard as the masters of the art. There is no melody, no 
form—nothing that “ appeals” to the ear—nothing that touches 
the heart. Even the effects, to which the disciples of the new 
school point so triumphantly, are produced by means anything 
but legitimate. Dr. Schumann, in short, is not possessed of 
that musical organisation without which all the talent and 
ingenuity in the world avail nothing, He has mind—but his 
mind is not musical, He has power—but he lacks the instinct 
for music. He produces by some mysterious rule of his own; 
but nothing he does springs naturally from the heart. For 
years Schumann reigned a high authority on musical matters ; 
but in an evil hour he fancied he could compose, and began, as 
he imagined, to exemplify his doctrines of taste by music of his 
own. Finding he could not follow in the path of the really 
great masters, he determined to strike out a new one for him- 
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self, which he effected accordingly in a totally opposite direction. 
The world will never be in want of those who think that what- 
ever is new must be good, and that what is unintelligible must 


surely be profound. Dr. Schumann was hailed as an apostle ofa: 


new school, and became the prophet of a certain cliqtie. The new 
reacher; nevertheless, did not boast of many disciples; and 


humann was soon ¢comipelled to abdicate in favour of another 


apostle, who brought with him greater eloquence, ety and 
daring, with an equal contempt for precedents, The o d was 
deserted for the new ; Schumann was dethroned, and Richard 
Wagner sat in his place. Such is a brief outline of Schumanh’s 
eareer. The asylum at Diisseldorf can tell the seqitel. 

The principal vocal performers in the Cantata were Madame 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, Mr, Loekey, Madame Weiss, Mr. 
Benson, Mr, Montem Smith, and Mr: Lawler. ‘The orchestra 
and chorus. were as zealous and careful as if they had to play 
the Walpurgis Night or the Requiem. The singers did their 
utmost. Professor Sterndale Bennett took immense pains, and 
never more earnestly strove for a success ; but all would not do. 
There was no success—not even the shadow of a success. The 
applause at the end was faint, until the Queen arose to depart, 
when loyalty gave vent to that enthusiasm which the’ music 
itself failed to excite. 

And yet Jenny Lind sang the last air—when the Peri has 
found the treasure which buys back her place in Eden—like a 
cherubim. 





MUSICAL UNION. 


Tne “ Director's Grand Matinée,” on Tuesday afternoon, was 
a brilliant affair. Such a crowd of fashionable people was 
pnd never before assembled on any occasion in Willis’s 
ooms. Mr. EJla is a lucky man ; but i is also industrious, 
energetic, and persevering, and therefore merits his good for- 
tune, Let us, however, cite his programme ;— 
Quartet, in G (No. 81) 3 w. Haydn 
Duet, in D. Op. 68. Piano and Cello .,, Mendelssohn; 
“The Earl King.” Mdme. Viardot ... Schubert. 
Pianoforte Solos i «+ § Schumann and Men- 


° delssohn. 
Grand Septet, K flat, Op. 20 ... Beethoven. 
Deux Romances. Mdme. Viardot 
Solos, Pianoforte pay ton Chopin, &e. 


The principa! violin on this occasion was Sig. Sivori (his 
first appearance since in He played admirably, both in the 
quartet of Haydn, and in Beethoven's septuor—althongh in the 
latter, by the way, the instruments were not well in tune 
together at starting, which materially damaged the effect. 
Mdme. Schumann was in her best mood. Her reading of Men- 
delssohn’s violoncello duet (with the accomplished Piatti), was 
highly poetical. Her solos were well chosen, The Schlwmmer- 
lied, a romance in E flat, is one of her husband’s most intelligent 
and gracefal bagatelles. The Gondellied of Mendelssohn (in A 
minor—book 5), was not given in quite so refined a manner as 
this; while the Spinnerlied of the same composer (in C—book 6), 
should either have been taken at a less rapid pace, or sustained 
more evenly and with less apparent effort. Mdme. Schumann 
was loudly applauded. 

The other pianist, Sig. Andreoli, displayed good strong fingers 
and correct execution in Uhopin’s misty and very dull se. 

(B flat minor, op. 31). A caprice on Marino Faliero, for the 
left hand alone, which was also promised, did not tempt tis to 
py did it tempt many others, since there was a general 
rush to the doors in the midst of the scherzo. Besides which, 
we hate such unmeaning exhibitions. If a man be blessed with 
two hands, why dispense with one when a difficulty is to be ac- 
complished that ten fingers may accomplish better than five ? 
Does Mr, Ella ever think of hopping on one leg all the way from 
his residence to Willis’s Rooms—where the sittings of the 
Musical Union are sat? We should think it unlikely—although 
we are sure that one who has performed so many extraordinary 
things as the director, and (among the rest) by an astonishing 
exercise of “ musical diplomacy ” actually persuaded Mad. Viar- 
dot to sing to Mad. Schumann's accompaniment, and Mad. Schu- 





mann to accompany Mad. Viardot in a song (Record—“ ante” — 

page 26), is quite equal to such a feat: But the director has two 

good stout legs, and uses them both manfully in his peregrina- 

tions. Why, then, should he, make an inoffensive foreigner 

appear fn gets, at the pianoforte, as if he had lost a hand in 
wars 

The “ Erl King,” sung with singular —— and expression by 
‘Mad, Viardot, and perfectly accompanied by Mad. Schumann, was 
encored. The other vocal piecesa mazurka of Chopin, arranged 
for the voiee by Mad. Viardot, and “Margoton va a l’iau,” a 
French song of the 16th century—were sung and acco ied 
by the same artists. Mad. Viardot’s Italian, Spanish, French, 
and English, are likelier than her German. 

The other performers in the quartet were Messrs. Cooper 
(2nd ‘violin), Goffrie (viola), and Piatti (violoncello); in the 
septet, Messrs. Lazarus (clarinet), 0. Harper (horn), Baumann 
— E. Howell (double-bass)—first-rate artists, as all the 
Ww nows. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Tue weather was hardly more inviting at the Seventh Con- 
cert, last Friday (yesterday week), than at the sixth; there 
was nevertheless a large and fashionable attendance. The fol- 
lowing was the programme :— 

PART I. 





Overture (Les deux Journées) ... ae ... Chernbini. 
Air, “ Ha! wie will,” Herr Formes s. ... Mozart. 
Duet, “Una dama,” (Conte Ory) Mdlle. Marai and 
Sig. Gardoni _.,,. oa ine ... Rossini. 
Song, “Deo non voler,” Mdme. Didiée — ... «. Donizetti. 
Glee, Awake, /Zolian lyre,” ats vn .» Danby. 
Duet, “Tutte le feste,” (Rigoletto), Mdme. Bosio,and __ 
ig. Graziani ae oft wi Verdi. 
Air, “ Deh calma, O ciel!’ Mdme. Grisi ... ... Rossini, 
Finale (Zorely) at ave ae ... Mendelssohn. 
PART II. 

Overture (Semiramide ose ie se Rossini, 
Air, “ Va, dif elle,” Mdlle. Rosa Devries... ... Meyerbeer. 
Terzetto, “Vanne a colei,” Mdme. Grisi, Sigs. Mario 

and Gardoni oe ane aad ... Costa. 
Air, “ Non mi dir,” Madlle. Jenny Ney... «. Mozart. 
Duet, “ Dolce conforto,’ Mdmés. Bosio and Didiée ... Mercadante. 
Romanza, “ Ah! non avea,” Sig, Graziani .«» Donizetti. 
Quintet and Finale, “ Incerta anima,” Mdme. Grisi, 

Malle. Marai; Sigs. Mario, Gardoni, and Tag- - 

liafico ‘ ... Rossini. 


Conductor—Mr. Costa. 

Cherubini’s fine overture was splendidly played by the band, 
and greatly applauded. The accompaniments to the Seraglio 
air were, unsteady ; Herr Formes, nevertheless, sang it with 
effect. The duet from Conte Ory would have been heard 
fo greater advantage if the elements had not been so hos- 
tile, The pattering of the hail on the glass, and the raging 
of the wind without, caused a delay of nearly half-an-hour in 
the concert, which then proceeded with Seymour's song from 
Anna, Bolena, so neatly sung by Mad. Didiée as to gain an 
unanimous encore. Danby’s glee was well given by the chorus ; 
but the duet from Zigoleto was hardly so successful. Grisi’s 
sweet and impressive singing in the preghiera from Otello, won 
an enthusiastic encore, and the finale front Lore/y constituted a 
spleridid climax to the first part. : we 

Rossini’s overtare opened the second part with great brilliancy, 
although the band had to contend with the storm which still 

ed outside. Mdlle. Rosa Devries sang the air from Robert le 
Diable so well, as to warrant the belief that she sings Meyer- 
beei’s musi¢ better than Mozart’s. Costa’s trio, perfectly sung, 
was redemanded, ds was also Mercadante’s duet. The finale 
from Otello was an effective termination to the concert. 





Sevite.—The first subscription concert of the season was 
iven by the Choral Society on Wednesday evening, the 18th 
To. "homberg’s “Song of the bell,” was the feature of the 
coneert. Mrs. Sanderson, Mr. Hinchcliffe, and Mr. Battersby 
were the principal vocalists, Mr. Barnett presided at the organ. 
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Roxert ScuumaNN has had his innings, and been howled 
out—like Richard Wagner. Paradise and the Pert has gone 
to the tomb of the Lohengrins. 

When, to drop metaphor, is all this trifling to cease? 
How many times more shall we have to insist that the new 
school—the school of “the Future”—will never do in 
England? If the Germans choose to muddle themselves 
with beer, smoke, and metaphysics, till all things appear 
to them through a distorted medium, or dimly suggested 
through a cloud of mist, there is no reason why sane and sober 
Britons should follow their example. The moon-struck zealots 
of Weimar, Halle, and Leipsic, have their Liszt to (mis)guide 
them ; but without a Liszt, who may “stand at our elbow 
and teach us what is whale and what is owzel” (Atheneum— 
“ante,” page 786), it is impossible for ordinary thinkers to 
apprehend the meaning, if meaning there be, of such strange 
fish as Wagner, Schumann, Brahms, Franz, and Co. Un- 
happily, or happily, we are unprovided with a jack-a-lantern. 
Thus, when listening to the music of such men, we are 
compelled to wander at random in a dark and impenetrable 
forest, without even a cheat of a will-o-the-wisp to deceive 
us for a moment into the notion that we are going some- 
where, that we are really about to light upon an unseen path 
conducting to an outlet from the labyrinth of trees and 
undergrowth, We are lost, like the babes of the wood, 
when night approaches—seeing nothing but shadowy phan- 
toms, hearing nothing but the howling of furious wolves, 
and the roaring of pitiless pards. Why then, we repeat, 
in the absence of Liszt—who will not travel from Weimar 
to London, and enlighten us, but sends us books which we 
cannot understand—why thus helplessly afflict us with 
Wagner and Schumann? We put it to Professor 
Bennett, who took such care to introduce the Peri 
in her best attire, that, but for her moral deformity, she 
might have passed for something decent and becoming— 
we put it to Professor Bennett, who has redeemed the 
Philharmonic sins by good works, and saved those who, 
justly, should have done penance in a winding sheet)—we 
put it to Professor Bennett, a musician and composer of 
genius and attainments, who knew Mendelssohn intimately, 
and worships John Sebastian with his soul—to Professor 
Bennett, the champion of English instrumental music among 
foreigners, and the spoiled child of his own country—Pro- 
fessor Bennett, who was nurtured in harmony, and brought 
up in the path which all sincere musicians should tread—we 
put it to Bennett, whether such a tuneless rhapsody as 
Paradise and the Peri was fit for those whose delicate ears— 
during half a century, more or less—have been nourished 
with the pure, and sweet, and healthy strains of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn? We anti- 
cipate his answer————_——“ No,” 

After the disastrous failure of Richard Wagner and his 
music, last season, there was no excuse for devoting a whole 
es to the music of another composer of “the Future.” 
Since these gentlemen have written for “the Future,” let 

the Future enjoy the exclusive benefit of their inspira- 
tions. Why perturb and vex the Present to no purpose ? 
The Present—as the most enthusiastic partisans of Schu- 
mann and Wagner admit, nay insist—is incapable of fathom- 
ing the depths of their philosophy ; all the length of line 





which it can throw out is insufficient to get: half-way down ‘to 
the bottom, To abandon it as hopeless, ‘then,’ ‘and ‘rest 
satisfied with Mozart and his successors, would sprely be, the 
wiser course. - 

Such an experiment as that of Monday evening must not, 
on any account, be repeated. The Queen’s: visit and Jenny 
Lind’s singing were almost rendered inflictions—since, as no 
one was willing to rise before Her Majesty had given the 
signal, or to quit the concert-room while Jenny Lind was.in 
the orchestra, the inconveniently crowded audience: ‘was 
compelled by courtesy, if not by inclination, to remain’ till 
the end. Imagine—oh, uninitiated reader!—three uninter- 
rupted hours of Schumann, three uninterrupted hours of 
music “without form and void,” three hours of organised 
sound without a single tune! We are not exaggerating, but 
stating a simple fact. Seriously, this passes the limits of 
toleration. It was sad to listen to the efforts of Mad. Gold- 
schmidt Lind and her associates—so clever, intelligent, and 
zealous—to give life to music which has no more spark of 
vitality than a corpse; it was painful to view the care- 
stricken countenance of the conductor, who with an “anxious 
polyscopity,” natural under the circumstances, surveyed now 
the band and chorus under his control, now Jenny Lind and 
her vocal fellow-sufferers, now the Queen and her most 
musical Consort, and now the poor subscribers, half suffocated 
and half asleep—as though fearful that in spite of all his toil 
and trouble, the cantata would sooner or later go to: pieces. 
Poor Professor Bennett! His task was not an enviable 
one—before the Queen, too, in presence of the “ Nightingale,” 
and with Mr. Costa, all eyes and ears, among the audience. 

Last year Richard Wagner very nearly annihilated’ the 
Philharmonic. Luckily be did not quite. But; now, that 
Wagner has returned to Zurich, never again to.be summoned 
“to the rescue,” if Robert Schumann is allowed to represent 
the school of “the Future” (not as conductor, of course, but 
as composer), a still greater peril will be incurred—for, 
though Richard is more subtle, uncompromising, arrogant, 
and fearless, Robert is more specious. His music, at times, 
more nearly resembles music than the monstrous combi- 
nations of Ténnhauser and Lohengrin ; yet inasmuch as, in 
principle, it is just as vicious and bad, for that reason it is 
all the more dangerous, 


Noruine in the shape of musical antiquity escapes the 
searching investigation of Mr. William Chappell. It appears 
that there was some suspicion of an interesting MS, of 
Dr. John Bull—the English musician who was for some 
time organist at Antwerp Cathedral, and one of the reputed 
authors of the tune of our National Anthem—being hidden 
among the unknown treasures of that venerable and stately 
edifice. M. Jules de Glimes, a great Belgian authority on 
musical matters, and as rabid an antiquaryas Jonathan Monk- 
barns himself, being in London, Mr. Chappell applied to 
him for information on the subject. The result has not been 
successful ; but its non-success has been accompanied “ by 
gratifying circumstances. M. de Glimes wrote immediately 
to M. le Chevalier Léon de Burbure, a distinguished amateur- 
composer and musical archeologist, whose answer, which has 
been politely forwarded to us, can hardly fail to interest our 
readers :— ' 

[TRANSLATION ] 
* Antwerp, June 19, 1856. 
“ Dear M: de Glimes, 





“Tt is impossible to tell you anything about the manuscript of 
which you speak in your letter of yeaterday. I am ignorant whether 
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the cathedral of Antwerp ever possessed MSS. of Dr. John Bull; but, 
at all events, there has been no trace of any for a long time. 

“The only facts relating to John Bull that I have discovered are— 
that he was appointed organist to Notre Dame, in Antwerp, in 1617, in 

lace of Rumold Waebrant, deceased—that in 1620 he ‘lived in the 

use adjoining the church, on the side’ of the Place Verte, now 
inhabited by the concierge of Notre Dame—and that he died on the 
12th or 13th of March, 1628, and was buried on the 15th of the same 
month—that, while he was organist at Antwerp, great improvements 
were made in organs, and that he surveyed the operations, besides 
taking part in them himself—and, lastly, that he owed his nomirfation 
to,the of organist at Autwerp, in great part, to the recommenda- 
tion of the magistrate of the town. His signature is, as nearly as 
possible, this :—* 

“In the Flemish Comptes et Quittances he is called Doctor Jan Bull. 

“Dr. John Bull, by the way, was not the only Englishman resident 
_ er at the same period. . I find, among the prétres chapelains, 
t — 

Joannes Beake, in Latin Beekius, Anglino, 1598, 1607; Joannes 
Starkens, 1613, 1636; Anthonius Sanderus, Anglino, 1611, 1622; 
Adamus Gordonius, Scotus, 1627, 1640; Thomas Covert, 1598; 
Edmundus Lewkenor, 1598; Guillaume Clederoe, 1598; Robertus 
Bruckius, 1598 ; Fitzgerald, Irlandus, 1600. 

I shake hands with you in haste, enchanted, my dear brother in 
Apollo, to have been able to communicate to you the brief notice 
transcribed above. If you can indicate any proofs, which establish the 
fact definitely, that Dr. John Bull is the author of “God Save the 
‘ Queen,” you will much satisfy 

Your grateful 
Cuev. Leon Dz Burbuee. 


Thus, although Mr. Chappell has not succeeded in obtain- 
ing any “information” about Dr. John Bull’s manuscript, 
rv alan | succeeded in obtaining some about Dr. John Bull 








Mr. Baure has announced a benefit, to take place at Drury 
Lane on Monday week. A more attractive bill of fare has 
not been provided for many years at this theatre. The 
entertainments commence with the Bohemian Girl, the 
principal parts to be sustained by Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, 
Miss Dyer, Mr. Manvers, and Mr. Weiss ; to be followed by 
a miscellaneous concert, in which, among others, Madame 
Viardot Garcia, Miss Arabella Goddard, Herr Ernst, and 
Signor Piatti will appear ; to conclude with the fourth act 
of It Trovatore. Mr. Balfe will preside in the orchestra. 

The claims which Balfe has upon the consideration of the 
English public are too well established to demand recapitu- 
lation. How much he has done to please and gratify the 
lovers of operatic music—and how well he has succeeded— 
within the last twenty years, we need not enlarge upon. 
Enough that he is virtually entitled to support and patron- 
age from all quarters ; and, now that he solicits both, it will 
moat be in vain. The entertainments of themselves 
would constitute a sufficient attraction ; but when, in addi- 
tion, the popular composer comes forward, and, in his own 
name, appeals to his friends and admirers, we shall foel 
porn gma indeed if Old Drury be not crammed to the 
ceiling, 





* The signature must be left to the reader’s imagination,—Ep. M. W. 





MAD, GOLDSCHMIDT’S CONCERTS. 


Ir is enough to say that the second “farewell” concert of this 

‘ came off on Wednesday night, at. Exeter Hall, 

since the oratorio of The Creation was repeated on the occasion, 

We may add, however, that Mad. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt never 

ng more enneebiy in sacred music, and that she was assisted 

with great ability te Messrs Lockey and Weiss. Mr. Benedict 
conducted. The hail was crammed to suffocation. 
The Last concert takes place on Monday night, 





HER, MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday, Mdlle. Piccolomini and Za Traviata, with the 
new ballet-divertissement for Mdlle. Marie Taglioni. 

On Tuesday, Mdlle. Johanna Wagner and J Capuletti ed I 
Montecchi, with the same ballet-divertissement. About the two 
performances it is only necessary to say, that the attendance 
was larger, and the enthusiasm greater, at the first. 

Donizetti’s Figlia del Reggimento was produced on Thursday, 
with Mdlle, Piccolomini as Maria. This character of Maria— 
we are told, we know not with what truth—was undertaken 
by the young artist for the first time. Why her second part 
should not have been chosen from the repertowre with which she 
is familiar is best known to the management. Mdlle. Piccolomini’s 
reputation—at least as it reached England—was won in Za Tra- 
viata, and perhaps her list of operas is small, and perhaps in- 
cludes none so well adapted for Her Majesty’s Theatre as 
Donizetti's sparkling Figlia. The sensation created by Mdlle. 
Piccolomini on Thursday night, however, proves that the selec- 
tion was a good one, although the portrait of the vivandiére has 
been engraved on the memories of the English public by no less 
gifted crselewrs than Jenny Lind, Alboni, and Sontag. We have 
to record, however, a genuine success, 

On her entrance Madlle. Piccolomini was received with 
enthusiastic applause. She looked piquante and pimpante in 
her vivandiére costume, but seemed hardly at her ease for all 
that. Nervous and anxious, her first song was unsteady, and 
did not “tell.” In fact the air a la marcia, “D’un militare io 
chiudo,” requires a greater power of voice than Madlle. Picco- 
lomini possesses. Neither did she quite come up to the mark— 
the Piccolomini mark, be it understood—in the popular 
“Ciascun lo dice ”—although the vivacity of her acting elicited 
a hearty encore. In the duet, “A confession si ardente”—one 
of the most flowing and graceful morgeau in the o Madlle. 
Piccolomini sang with that intense feeling, which is one of her 
greatest attractions. Signor Calzolari seconded her well ; the 
duet was encored, and both artists were recalled after the 
repetition. Maria’s parting with the regiment was, as may be 
believed, exquisitely touching and natural, At the fall of the 
curtain on the first act, Signors Calzolari and Belletti, and 
Madlle. Piccolomini were all three summoned forward, and 
Madlle. Piccolomini was then brought on alone. 

In the second act, Mdlle. Piccolomini seemed to have laid 
aside timidity with the dress of the vivandiére. The scene 
where the Marchioness makes Maria sing the old air of 
Caffariello, was inimitable—although the elaborate cadenza at 
the end, with which Jenny Lind and Alboni produced their 
effect, was not even attempted. The brusque deportment of the 
vivandiére was reassumed with infinite art, and the bye-play 
with the Sergeant wes delicious. Small as Mdlle. Piccolomini 
is in stature, she “fills the stage” when she is acting. This is 
one of the secrets known only to consummate artists. One of 
the great “hits” was, as usual, when Maria, tired of rehearsing, 
throws down the music in a rage, and marches up and down the 
stage with Sulpizio, singing the “Rantanplan” of her old 
regiment, to the horror and consternation of the Marchioness. 
This excited a hurricane of applause, and Mdlle. Piccolomini had 
to repeat the “ En avant, en avant,” amid cheers from all parts 
of the house. Another encore was bestowed on the charming 
trio, “Stretti insiem tutti tre”—a most daring plagiarism, from 
the finale to the first act of Conte Ory/—which was sung 
to perfection by Sig. Calzolari, Sig. Belletti, and Malle. Piecolo- 
mini, and acted to mateh by the lady. The bravura air, “ Dolee 
tesoro,” which constitutes the finale, is less within the means of 
Malle. Piccolomini. But we must be satisfied, as, indeed, we 
have cause to be, with such a generally spirited, impulsive, 
original, and fascinating performance. Nor, we feel assured, has 
the young artist yet done her utmost in her new character. 
After a few performances, we expect to be still more pleased, 
although our satisfaction was of no ordi kind. Mdlle. Picco- 
lomini was called for three times at the end of the performance, 
and was honoured with bouquets out of number. ; 

Signor Calzolari sang the music of Tonio admirably, and Signor 
Belletti made a fluent Sergeant. 

The house was crowded in every part. Between the acts 
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Malle. Marie Taglioni appeared in the ballet divertissement, La 
Bouquetiére, and was, received with distinguished favour, 

An extra night was given last evening, when the Figlia del 
Reggimento was repeated, with La Bouquetiére, for the benefit 
of fille. Marie Taglioni, and last appearance this season of that 
delightful danseuse. Marie was received with loud applause on 
her entrée, and recalled at the end of her performance, The 
engagement of this artist has given a real impetus to the balZet, 
of which it stood in need. Of Malle. Piccolomini’s second 
appearance in La Figlia, we shall speak in our next, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday, Don Giovanni was repeated for the second time. 

On Tuesday, Lucrezia Borgia, with the ballet of Hva—with 
Cerito (always fascinating.) 

On Thursday, the Barbiere, for the first time at the Lyceum, 
with Mario as the Count; Ronconi, as Figaro; Madame Bosio, 
Rosina; Formes, Basilio; Tagliafico, Doctor Bartolo; Madlle. 
Cotti, Berta; and Soldi, Fiorello, That this was a first-rate 
cast no one will deny. Mario’s Almaviva, is, take it all in all, 
the most perfect ever seen on the stage, And such even 
is the opinion of those who have seen Garcia in his 
best days, and who remember all the artists that have 
essayed the part, since the Barbiere was written. While Mario’s 
singing is unparalled for fluency and expressiveness, his acting 
possesses all the requirements of the refined and polishe 
gentleman. “ What a pity we cannot have Mario as Don Juan,” 
is the natural exclamation of everybody who has seen him as 
Almaviva. Had Mozart known Mario, he would scarcely have 
assigned his hero to a barytone. 

Ronconi’s Figaro is as great in its way as Mario’s Count. A 
more wonderful piece of genuine comie acting has not been 
witnessed in our time. Ronconi is not exclusively the bustling, 
active, mercurial Figaro of tradition. He is the great humourist 
even more than the expert comedian. It is not with his heels 
and hands that he acts so much_as with his eyes and mouth. 
He is more properly the Figaro of Beaumarchais than Rossini. 
His wit and imagination are apparent in every scene, and 
whether he talks with Bartolo, Almaviva, or Rosina, we perceive 
he can make any one of them hisdupe. It is enough, however, to 
add, that Ronconi’s Figaro was as exquisite as ever on Thursday. 

Madame Bosio sings the music of Rosina with inimitable 
grace, although it was written for a mezzo-soprano, and lies more 
effectively for a voice of that register. Nevertheless, with 
Madame Bosio’s delicious voice, the music of Rossini could not 
fail to enchant, and accordingly everyone who attended the per- 
formance at the Lyceum on Thursday was enchanted. Madame 
Bosio never sang more charmingly, and was never more loudly 
and frequently applauded. She introduced into the lesson- 
scene, the Polka variée, from Alary’s Zre Nowe—or, more pro- 
perly, a new version—and was encored with enthusiasm. It 
was a brilliant and animated display of bravura vocalisation. 

Herr Formes sang the grand air, “La Calunnia,” with 
powerful effect, and sustained the character of the music master 
with great originality. Sig. Tagliafico, if not quite so fat, oily, 
and humorous as Lablache, was a careful and conscientious 
representative of Doctor Bartolo. The performance was im- 
mensely enjoyed by a numerous and fashionable audience. 

To-night Don Giovanni will be given for the third time, and 
on Monday—an extra night—the Farbiere will be repeated. 








Vivier is expected in London very shortly. Whether ex- 
pectation will be fulfilled or not remains to be seen. 

Rossrnt has been stopping at Baden Baden on his way to the 
mineral springs of Wildbade 

Sic. Borresint has returned to London from the Continent. 

Maviiz. Dameron and Maptix. Porxsor, from the Grand 
Opera in Paris, are in the vicinity of London, on a visit to 
House. 
, SiG. Fiorentino, the well-known and accomplished feuilleton- 
iste of the Constitutionel and Moniteur, has been making a short 
stay in London. He returns to Paris to-morrow. 





ITALIAN OPERA AT THE SURREY. 
(From a Transpontine Correspondent.) 


Te success of Italian opera at the Surrey Theatre is a “ great 
fact.” No better evidence could be given of the great advance 
which has lately taken place in the musical education of the 
masses, Who could have believed, that at a time when two 
Italian Operas were open in the more fashionable parts of 
London, there should be a third audience, anxious and ready 
to hear the masterpieces of Rossini, Donizetti, and Bellini ? 
Yet so it is; and the transpontine public have at mae 9 had 
an opportunity of appreciating Italian operas, most efficiently 
rendered, and at a small price for admission. I believe it is 
to the exertions of Mr. Willert Beale that this result is due, 
and as his first short season has been followed by a second of 
longer duration, I trust I may congratulate him on the result of 
a speculation which fully deserves success. 

he Barbiere di Siviglia was given twice this week, and 
the house was well filled on each occasion. It was strange 
to witness the delight of the honest artisan, who had paid 
his sixpence for admission to the gallery, on hearing for the 
first time the ever fresh and flowing melodies of the great master 
of Italian opera. There he sat, listening with eager attention to 
music sung in a language unfamiliar to him, and following a 
plot, which though a masterpiece for comic opera, never dege- 
nerates into farce. And yet, he seemed to appreciate both music 
and drama. He enjoyed the exquisite melody of “ Ecco ridente”— 
one of the most charming airs ever written—he relished the 
dash and brilliancy of “ Largo al factotum,” and was delighted 
with the gravity and entrain of the glorious finale,. He laughed 
with the i and at Don Bartolo—somewhat more loudly 
perhaps, but with no less sense of enjoyment than his more 
refined and perfumed fellows at Her Majesty's or the Royal 
Italian Opera. From beginning to end he maintained an un- 
broken attention, seldom applauded in the wrong. place, and 
manifested his approbation at the conclusion of the opera ina 
right hearty and unmistakable manner. 

I never knew audience more thoroughly enjoy the Barbiere, 
and it would have done Beaumarchais and Rossini good to have 
seen them. Let it no longer be said that the English as a 
nation are not musical. Bring good music within the limits of 
their means, and an audience, both fit and numerous, will never 
be wanting. 

The cast of the Barbiere was as follows:—Rosina, Mad, Cara- 
dori ; Almaviva, Sig. Lorini ; Figaro, M. Gassier ; Bartolo, Sig. 
Fortini ; Don Basilio, Sig. Pierini. Madame Caradori has long 
been known to the English public, and has been sucecasful 
both in London and in the provinces. She makes a somewhat 
matronly Rosina, but her voice is still strong, and her 
style is energetic. She was encored in “Una. voce,” and 
in the time-honoured “Rode’s air, with variations,” which 
she introduced in the lesson scene. Against one defect 
in Madame Caradori’s singing, I must, however, protest, 
though experience of similar protests in the case of other 
“first ladies,’ makes me fear that I shall speak in vain. 
Mad. Caradori, like most soprano singers, imagines that she can 
improve Rossini“ gild refined gold and paint. the lily”—and 
that the music allotted to Rosina—florid enough in all conscience 
—requires embellishment at her hands. et on it, however, 
Rossini is a better judge of music than those who aspire to 
improve him, and if a prima donna must exercise the inventive 
faculty, let her try Verdi or Donizetti, but in the name of all 
that is musical not meddle with Rossini. Hamlet’s advice to the 
players may well be applied to operatic singers. “ Let those 
that play the” prima donna sing “no more than is set down 
for them.” 

The Don Bartolo of Signor Fortini was :0¢ comic, but it was 
painstaking. The representative of Basilio, Signor Pierini, has 
a voice of extremely pleasant quality, and a conception of the 
part of the knavish music-master which is at the same time 
quaint and correct. Signor Pierini, moreover, sings well, and is, 
therefore, of importance in the concerted music. L hope to see 
him shortly in some other character. 

Signor Lorini is a fair representative of the courtly Almaviva. 
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He has a good tenor voice, sings. with spirit, is easy in de- 
meanour, and looks the part well M. Gassier’s Vigare is 
excellent—active, bustling, light of foot; he flutters about the 
stage, always at hand, and never in the way, His dress and 
make up are admirable—not. so gay as the fancy costume to 
which we are accus in regions cispontine, but Spanish 
from sole to cap. M. Gassier sang “ Largo al faetotum” with 
immense and gained a hearty encore. His animal spirits 
never deserted him, and though his humour occasionally verged 
on farce, he might well be excused on the boards of the Surrey 
Theatre, The band, under the able direction of Mr, Alfred 
Mellon, is well trained, and efficient ; indeed, some of our best 
rs are to be found in its ranks. The choruses were effective, 
and, in short, the ensemble was most satisfactory. 
A ballet-divertissement suceeeded the opera, founded on a sub- 
marine and, therefore, naturally mysterious subject. I do not 
tend to unriddle its plot, or understand its purpose. I know 
owever, that our charming English danseuse, the fair an 
blooming Rosina Wright, looked bewitching in her sea-weed 
attire, and danced famously. Two attendant nymphs in rosy 
costume were worthy of the goddess—if goddess it was—and 
the corps de ballet was pretty and good—not “ pretty good.” 
Al , both opera and ballet deserve success, and I sin- 
cerely trust have obtained it. 
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CONCERTS—VARIOUS. 

Mapame Oovry, the fashionable rr and elegant composer 
“de salon,” gave a concert on Monday morning, at the residence 
of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, in Piccadilly. The talent 
and accomplishments of the fair beneficiaire were strikingly 
displayed in several of her own compositions, which she executed 
with that delicate touch and “ brilliant fluency” to which she is 
indebted for her tation. The smorgeau which attracted 
most attention was her fantasia on La 7'raviata, in which the 
most pleasing subjects from that opera are worked up with 
admirable effect. An extensive popularity for this piece ma 
be augured from the applause with which it was received. 
Madame Outy also played two original compositions for the 
first time—a Romance sans Paroles, and a new valse entitled 
“Le Rossignol.” The latter, though a eee, is sparkling, 
graceful, and effective. It was much applauded. Mr. Oury 
assisted in a duet for violin and piano, on airs from L’Htoile du 
Nord—the composition of Madame Oury, who took the piano- 
forte part. In addition to these attractions there were several 
vocal pieces by Mesdames Viardot, Rudersdorff, and Bregazzi, 
Herr Reichardt and M. Lefort, besides a harp solo by Mr. John 
Thomas. The drawing-room was crowded to excess by the 
friends and pupils of the talented concert givers. 

M. Caartes Hartz has renewed his “Recitals ” at his resi- 
dence, ie to the great success of the first series. At the first 
0 


concert the following admirable programme was presented :— 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 29, No. 3 - «  » Beethoven, 
Prelude, Minuetto I. and II., Gavotte & Musette, } S. Bach 
and Gigue in F, ce ea 
Sonata in D, Op, 69, No. 8 $ A : + Dussek, 
Grand Sonata in C, Op. 53 p - Beethoven, 


Nuits Blanches, in G flat, in B flat minor, in A flat, ) Hell 

in F minor :  *5 ae ee 

Prelude and Fugue in E minor . - Mendelssohn. 

Nocturne in F minor, Op. 55, 4 te 4 Choi 

Studies in A flat, F minor, Op. 25, and in F, Op. 10 § “70P!"- 

It is unnecessary to say how M. Hallé plays the two sonatas 
of Beethoven (both great ones), since that has been recorded 
more than once, As novelties, the most interesting features in 
the programme were the spirited and almost unknown sonata of 


Dussek, and the exquisite little pieces from Stephen Heller's 
Nuits Blanches, 





Mr. Joun Tuomas, the popular harpist, gave a morning con- 
cert on Saturday last at Wiilis’s Rooms, He did not follow the 
example, too often set by concert-givers, of appropriating the 
lion’s share of the porermance, but modestly contented himself 
with three solos out of twenty performances, in addition to play- 





ing twice in combination. Neither did he—as is too frequently 
the case—obtrude his own music on his hearers, to the rejection 
of other composers. Mr. Thomas's single pieces were Parish 
Alvars’ Fantasia on Italian melodies; the same composer’s 
“Tmitazione del Mandolino ;” and * Welsh Melodies,” written 
by himself. The Fantasia was the most effective, and was 
greatly admired. The “Imitation of the Mandoline ” was also 
well received and finely played by Mr. Thomas. These two 
compositions are brilliant specimens of show pieces for the harp. 
Mr. Thomas also played, with Mr. Charles Salaman, Alvars and 
Czerny’s duet concertante, for piano and harp, on Anna Bolena ; 
and with Madame Sievers and Signor Sighicelli, Gounod’s “Medi- 
tation on a Prelude by Bach,” for harmonicorde, violin, and 
harp. Signor Andreoli, the awa, and Signor Sighicelli, the 
violinist, also played solos. The vocalists were Madlle, Krall, 
Miss Lascelles, Mrs. Arthur Stone, Madame Sievers, M. Jules 
Lefort, oer Monari, Signor Iradier, and Herr Von der Osten. 
Madame Sievers gave the “ O Santissima”—a very pleasing com- 
position of Signor ee excellent effect. The audi- 
ence was numerous and fashionable ; and Mr. Charles Salaman, 
Signor Campana and Herr Raudegger conducted. 





Mr. Extis Roperts gave his “Annual Concert of Welsh 
Music,” in the Store-street Rooms, on Wednesday evening, 
June 18. Mr. Roberts’ proficiency on the harp is well known. 
On the present occasion he was greatly 8p lauded in a fantasia 
of his own, introducing the airs of “ Y ys” —“ Ar hyd y nos” 
—and “Ap Shenkin,” in which he was encored, as well as in a 
solo on the ancient Welsh harp. The vocalists were Mrs. Winn, 
Miss Hayewood, Miss Vaughan, and Mr. Winn, who was en- 
cored in a song of his own composition, called “ Nothing more,” 





Miss Lina Betricnarp’s concert, at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Thursday evening, the 12th June, was well attended. On the 
oecasion of a concert by Herr Tedesca, when Miss Belrichard 

layed a duet with the concert-giver, we remarked that she was 
Fikely to become a good pianist. On hearing her again, we were 
confirmed in this impression. Her performanee of a sonata by 
Beethoven, some variations by Hiindel, a fugue by Scarlatti, 
and some other pieces, was marked by intelligence and correct 
execution. Miss Belrichard was assisted by Miss Ellen Rerry, 
Signor Palmerini and other vocalists, and by Herr Jansa on the 
violin, Herr Lehmeyer was the accompanist at the pianoforte. 





The concert of Herr Jays, one of our best resident violinists 
and composers, took place at a private mansion in Westbourne 
Terrace, and was attended by a fashionable audience, Herr 
Jansa played, with Mr. Aguilar, some variations on an air by 
Rossini for piano and violin, some morgeaus de Salon for violin 
solo, as well as a very clever trio for piano, violin and violoncello 
(with Herren Tedesco and Hausmann) of his own composition, 
in all of which he was deservedly applauded. The vocalists 
were Mad. Beyer Zerr, Malle. Sedlatzek, Mdlle, Krall, Herr Roki- 
tansky, and Signor Marras, who was encored in a composition 
of his own, Mr. Aguilar presided at the pianoforte. 


Herr Leo Kersusn’s matinée musicale came off at the New 
Beethoven Rooms on Saturday, June 7, Herr Kerbush played, 
in conjunction with Mr. Aguilar, a trio byBeethoven, a solo of his 
own composition, and De Beriot’s andante and rondo Russe. 
He was assisted by Miss Belrichard, as pianist; M, Paque, as 
violoncellist ; and lle. Krall and Her von der Osten, as 
vocalists. Mr. Aguilar presided at the pianoforte, 








Motte. Carotin Vatentin’s matinée musicale took place at 
Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday, June 18, undgr distinguished 
patronage, Malle, Valentin played works both by classical and 
modern guthors, and from her performance of the pianoforte 

art in a concerted piece by Beethoven, Prudent’s “ Reveil des 

ees,” as well as a duet by Osborne, with M. Goldbeck, she is 
entitled to praise as a pianist. The vocalists were Mdlles. Krall, 
Sedlatzek, Corelli, and M, Lefort. MM. Sainton and Kettenus 
were the violinists, M, Paque the violoncellist. 
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Miss SHERRINGTON gave a soirée musicale on Thursday, the 
19th instant, at the Hanover-square Rooms. This lady made 
her first appearance this season at St. Martin’s Hall, and dis- 
played great promise. “Great promise,” however, is not accom- 
plishment, and, until a fixed rank be attained, no singer should 
appeal to the public. We speak not directly of Miss Sherrington 
—she is only one out of a hundred. It is a custom with young 
singers, generally, the instant their names have appeared in print, 
to invite the musical community to hear them. Now, we cannot 
help thinking, that no singer has a right to issue such invitations, 
unless he has been tried and stood the test. In the present 
instance the Belgian Ambassador and Madame Van de Meyer, 
afforded their immediate patronage to the concert. Miss Sher- 
rington has a fine voice, and displays much feeling and expression, 
but she has much to learn. Let her study, and there may be 
great hopes of her ; let her think she has nothing to learn, and 
there may be little or no hopes of her. Miss Sherrington was 
assisted by Miss Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves, vocalists ; and by 
M. Lemmens and Mr, Lindsay Sloper, instrumentalists, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper presided as accompanyist. 








ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF MUSIC TO THE 
OTHER FINE ARTS. 


(Continued from page 397.) 


By these remarks I do not mean to imply that of all the fine 
arts, music alone can impart to the regarders’ consciousness 
diversified impressions at the same time ; on the other hand, tho 
meditative poet, who, in the action of various natural facts 
discovers certain considerations through which beauty, in differ- 
ent phases, may be discerned (as it is a property of the human 
mind to grasp opposing considerations at the same instant,) is 
enabled by placing such considerations before the attention to 
reveal the varied beauties they contain, and thus kindle in the 
regarder impressions of a different character, simultaneously. 
Also the poet, the influences of whose rapture are the beauties 
revealed in the action of the human passions (as there are no 
feelings of howsoever oppgsite a character that may not through 
connecting circumstances develope themselves at the same time), 
is likewise enabled by a judicious arrangement of the cireum- 
stances, interests, and incentives of life, affecting actors of a 
certain character and occupying a peculiar relationship, to 
exhibit to the beholder those varied sentiments and passions, in 
each of which is a beauty of a pleasing, asacred, a solemn, or 
an awful character, and thus inspire different impressions 
simultaneously. 

But my object has been to show how music (that in the 
expression of an inward ardour is totally free from the necessity 
of imitating the outward and natural aspect of the influences 
that aroused it, in order to excite a like ardour in others, and 
that relying more for expression on a vivid appeal in its own 
original language, direct from the feeling itself—an appeal that 
most mysteriously, yet certainly, bears in it the character and 
image of the sentiment from which it sprung, and impresses that 
image upon the consciousness of others), how music, through its 
thus more rarefied medium ‘of expression, its more spiritual 
language, is peculiarly adapted to express, even in one effort, that 
mingled grandeur of spirit, that wide consciousness of general 
and eternal worth and beauty, that successive contemplations 
of the universe must’ produce in a nature of enlarged and com- 
prehensive impressibility. 

I now proceed to treat of another remarkable consideration 
connected with this part of the subject. 

It is, that the above mentioned ardent condition of the 
feelings may both exist, and be imparted (by music) latently ; 
that is, the process of its formation occurring quite unconsciously 
to the possessor, who, in this case, is totally unaware of its 
existence, and of all concerning it, except ofadesire for expression, 

what, as yet, he knows not. This occurs when the a peal 
of certain external influences is responded to by the inward con- 
sciousness, without their being aroused, a noticeable action of the 





mind, even, as we may admire, reverence, or Jove, without 
knowing it. 

It is this condition of the feelings which at times impels the 
impassioned votary of art to sitdown to write, paint, or compose, 
without any definite object ; that is, without having any idea 
prominent or uppermost in his mind that particularly calls for 
development. 

And I believe it is this state of the breast that is intended’ to 
be expressed by the term (when used with regard to the fine 
arts) “ inspired.” 

Now, when this exists in a nature whose medium of expres- 
sion is the poetic, it will remain thus hidden and pent until 
some particular one of the surrounding influences is accidentally 
brought in contact with the mind, thereby causing a more pro- 
minent appeal to be exerted on the appreciation by this, than 
by the other influences, and ending in the expression ‘of the 
corresponding emotion aroused by such influence prior to the 
expression of the emotions kindled by the other influences that 
are all in like manner successively or simultaneously reproduced 
as they come in conspicuous contact with the mind. 

But owing to the efore mentioned peculiarity of the musieal 
medium of expression, its being independent of representing in 
their natural aspect the influence of the emotions it proposes to 
impart,—owing to its remarkable property of throwing, in an 
original and beautiful language, a faithful impress of those emo- 
tions direct to the surrounding regarders ;—owing to these things, 
it will be seen that such latent condition of the inward rapture 
may be imparted by the musician, possessor still in its latent and 
undefined state, and without the above explained conspicuous 
interference of the mind. 

Still the feelings of the musician are not always expressed in 
this undefined and simultaneous manner, but, through a more 
prominent action of the mind on one of the external influences, 
the corresponding emotion kindled by such influence will become 
more intense and distinct, and thus be quite consciously imparted 
according to the before mentioned peculiarity of the musical 
medium of expression. For as we have a composition expressive 
of an indefinite grandeur of the breast arising from many, and 
mingled feelings, as the “Symphony” of abstract expression, so 
have we also the worth of a peculiar meaning, the symbol of 
a positive and distinct impression—an impression which the 
composer is mentally conscious of as the Symphony of 
Description, the Characteristic Chorus, the Song of Praise, or 
the Hymn of Supplication. Now it will be observed, that, 
through the process of the formation of all non-musical works of 
art, the intention of those works—that is the feeling, or feelings 
meant to be imparted, is always distinctly bawayek: whether in 
the works that original intention be fully attained or not. 
Because the influences of the emotions to be imparted, being by 
such arts reproduced in their natural aspect, these influences are 
immediately recognised, betraying to the regarder whatever 
emotions such influences when in their proper form, are calen- 
lated to inspire. Thus: when we behold a picture pourtrayi 
an angry and convulsed ocean, a dun and wild canopy, wit 
bleak and massive rocks, we know that the emotion which 
the artist intended to impart was that of a solemn and shocked 
admiration for the more gloomy and powerful aspects of the 
universe. We know thus, however little the artist’s repro- 
duction of such influences may impress us with such feelings, 
because we know what feelings those influences, when in their 
natural state, or when worthily represented, are adapted to 
excite. 

This is also the case in the composition of music, when of a 
characteristic form, although the intention of the piece is not 
betrayed in its structure, but through other circumstances 
attending it of a purposely explanatory nature, such as the 
“words” in vocal, and the “ characteristic” title in instrumental 
music, 

From the foregoing remarks, it will be seen that, in estimatin 
the merit of all such productions, a certain guidance is suppli 
by a comparison drawn between their intention and how far 
such intention is realized in its artistic expression. 

But the composition of an uncharacteristic form, of a wider 
grasp and more compound character, being the simultaneous 
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outburst of feelings of whose influences the possessor himself is 
not immediately conscious, and of which the regarder can have 
no knowledge whatever, can offer no such criterion to the 
discernment ; and it is this fact that accounts for a great abuse 
of one of the highest forms of musical composition. For the 
above form of composition, being the expression of certain 
combined emotions, yet not betraying previously the particular 
character of such emotions to assist in determining the faith- 
fulness of the above’ expression, offers a comparatively safe 
opportunity for the empty and pretending to hold up to the 
worship of mankind works assuming to mean everything, yet 
meaning nothing, Such impostors, by claiming possession of 
this high and enviable inward rapture, with the nius to ex- 
press it, audaciously usurp a position upon the hallowed soil of 
the truly great—to which, so far from becoming inheritors, 
they eventually prove but manure. The contrast isplayed by 
their pompous attempts at sublimity rendering its true attain- 
ment only the more overpowering and admirable. 

Yet, although there exists no definite and mechanical test to 
assist in determining whether a certain work of this uncharac- 
teristic form be of a sterling or base character,a true work of 
genius is never unrecognised on this account, because it requires 
no such test ; its effect is grand, eloquent, and conclusive. 

It is a deep evidence that an enlarged emotional consciousness 
in the author is the real lofty source of these works of art. I 
say it is adeep evidence of this, that the effect of such works 
most certainly kindles this remarkable breadth of susceptibility 
within their hearers, for in being wrought upon by such works, 
although no solitary emotion is fully developed, still, in the 
whole range of moral conception, there exists no feeling that at 
such a moment the nature is not more susceptible of receiving 
than at any other time. At such a moment we feel ourselves 
unaccountably impressed with feelings of faithfulness of sym- 
pathy, of pity, of ardour, of heroism, which pass stealthily, but 
perceptibly through the wrapt and responsive breast. 

The above emotions, springing up either with or without 
attendant circumstances, must not be confounded with those 
past feelings and occurrences that are faintly recalled by the 
accidental remembrance of something associated with them, 
for this latter phenomena is the recollection of old feelings and 
circumstances that once actually existed, and personally 
interested us, and that might have been recalled by any influence 
whatsoever ; whilst the former isa new train of emotions kindled 
within us by the force of an influence which bears the impress 
of, and which springs direct from, those feelings themselves in 
the breast of the composer. 

Now, when during this former phenomena an unconscious 
action of the imagination takes place, the feelings thus imparted 
will then seem to become attended with such physical circum- 
stances as the condition of our own moral interests would 
naturally supply. Thus, if within the listener’s breast an emotion 
like sympathy were inspired, then, through an unconscious 
action of his imagination, an illustration of this feeling would 
arise, perhaps in the form of a mother, sister, or friend. This 
emotion and image would then be succeeded by another, and 
another ; and thus would all that is illustrative of the great 
principle of beauty in the moral or physical world now reveal 
itself momentarily and mysteriously to the startled mind. 

In the above illustration, the person in whom the feeling of 
sympathy is inspired, may hitherto have been a total stranger 
to such a feeling ; he may have eg the above mentioned 
objects adapted for its exercise, but may never heretofore have 
regarded them in the right spirit. Whilst, if the emotions and 
circumstances inspired by music were only those aroused by the 
principle of association, such an example as this could not 


occur. 

It will be here observed, that whereas the exponents of the 
other arts impart a certain feeling by arbitrarily selecting, and 
placing before the regarder some physical influence adapted to 
Inspire such feeling—the musician imparts the feeling first ; 
leaving it to the regarder’s moral choice to enrobe it in whatso- 
ever physical circumstances may interest him the most. 


(Zo be continued.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SECOND, THIRD, AND. FOURTH 
EDITIONS 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


OOD NIGHT! BELOVED !—Serenade, by Longfellow 

and Balfe. Sung by Sims Reeves, Reichardt, Haigh, Braham, Hime, Galer, 

etc. ‘‘ Racy, vigorous, and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Mon 

The Times. _‘‘One of the composer’s happiest efforts, a graceful mel fall of 

warmth and tenderness.”—Daily News. ‘‘It is quite an inspiration. It is long 
since we have heard a more effective tenor song.”—Musical World. 


“'['HIS IS THE PLACE, STAND STILL, MY STEED.” 


New song by Lougfellow and Balfe, sung by Miss Huddart at Mr. Case’s 
concert, and rapturously encored. “The melody is pi t lin ha 
within the range of ordinary voices.”—Musical World, PRT SS aa and 


[HE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. —Song by 


Longfellow, Composed by Balfe, Sung by Miss Dolby, Miss 
Amadei. Price 2s. 6d. ‘‘ Mr. Salfe has set it for a contraito oe ages Ty eee 
and charming quaintness. The contrast between the major and minor themes 
th good) is very happy; while the recitative on the words, ‘He gazed at the 
lowers,’ and in, at the conclusion, ‘’Twasan Angel visited the green earth,’ is 
well-considered and produces an excellent effect.”—Musical World. 


[THE WINDS ARE HUSHED TO REST.—Song by 
Campana.—Second Edition. ‘‘The barcarolle by Signor Campana is v 

gracefully written. The melody is particularly vocal, and pleasant to sing, while 
the accompanimeet is effective, without being, in the least degree, difficult. to 


play.”—Liverpool Mail. 


DY 
O ER THE CALM AND SPARKLING WATERS, 
from Les Vépres Sicilliennes. Price 2s. ‘The celebrated barcarole 

Verdi’s new opera is now published, and we have no doubt will become the ‘ 5 te 
both at the opera-house and in the drawing-room. It is arranged in the key of 
E fiat, and will suit equally well either a tevor or soprano. In the this 
pretty air is most effective ; and, in Paris, it already rivals ‘La Donna. mobile’ 
and ‘Il Balen’ in popularity.”—Liverpool Mail. 


ALEXY’S RISTORI VALSE.—IIllustrated with a 
portrait uf Madame Ristori. Second Edition, Price 3s,“ ‘La Ristori 
Valse’ is likely to obtain as much popularity as any of the previous compositions 
of M. Talexy, a composer for the drawing-room in high favour with the fair sex. 
Besides its brilliancy and its very moderate difficulty, it has the advantage of 
being founded on some graceful motivi by the clever and highly-esteemed Italian 
song composer, Signor Gordigiani.”—Musical World. 


THEL NEWCOME VALSE,—By Henri Laurent. 

Illustrated by Brandard. Second edition. Price 4s, From the Critic, 

Oct, 13th, 1855.—‘' This is one of the best compositions we have heard from the pen 

of M. Laurent. The first melody is remarkably chaste and beautiful, and will be 
remembered by every one after a single hearivg.” 


ENELLA VALSE.—By F. G. Trsney.—Third Edition. 

Performed at every public and fH a ball in London and the Provinces, 

and generally esteemed as the best Waltz of this popular composer. Price 3s. ; 
band parts 5s. ; septet 3s. 6d. 


ALSE DU CARNAVAL, by H. Laurent, on the 

celebrated Carnaval de Venise, with new variations and four original 

Valses, forming the most effective morgeau, in which the Carnaval is introduced. 
Performed above 100 nights at the Argyll Rooms. Price 3s. 


A CHASSE QUADRILLE, by Lamorre, Conductor 

of the Ba!s du Valentino in Paris, composer of the Féte de Lilas, and the most 

popular quadrilles since the time of Musard. This set is the most melodious and 
effective of the author’s compositions, Price 3s. Superbly illustrated. 


HE MALAKHOFF GALOP.—By Henrr Laurent. 
Performed at the State Ball at Buckingham Palace, May 8th. 
‘CRITIQUES. 

“A rapid dashing galop with a strong marked melody, and well adapted for a 
finale to a Soirée ou having the galvanic property of the 
weary.”—News of the 

“The paver h tune at the commencement will at once be recognised b the 
most indifferent listener, since when once heard you cannot easily. forget it."—~ 
Musical World. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 
LONDON. 











Price 2s., neatly bound in cloth, calf 3s. 6d., moroceo, 5s. 
HE PSALTER; or PSALMS of DAVID, with the 
Canticles pointed for Chanting. By Robert Janes. 


HE HYMNS of the CHURCH, with the Canticles 


pointed for Chanting. Price 2d., or 148. per h 


undred. 
London ; John Hughes, 11, Stationers’-hall-court ; J. Masters, 78, New Bond- 
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NEWEST COMPOSITIONS 


PIANO-FORTE SOLO. 
PUBLISHED BY J. Ji EWER & CO., LONDON, 


At the uniform rate of Sixpence per Sheet, 


BERGER, 
“Quella,” Polka da Salone,Op.4 .. ée 
Tarantella, Op. 5 .. én a 
Notturno, Op.6 .. oe se oe ee 
Preghicra, Op.7 .. oe oe os oe 
Reverie, Op. 8 
La Melanconia, Vaise Sentimentale, Op. i 
Impressioni d’una Mazurka, ye are ae 
Union Stars. Three Polkas, O és 
Singly : No. 1, Now Yor: ve ee 
Q, Boston .. oe ee 
8, Philadelphia .. . 
Deux eens” supeeettiaens, Op. 1b, 
, La Romana ° . 
2 La Neapolitana 
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HOLLIER, AND LUCAS’ 
CATALOGUE OF 


WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
COMPOSITIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Six Songs (Op. 23), arranged by the scenaaal ee = 
Three Musical Sketches oe oo oe 
Geneveve Romance ee 

Rondo Piacevole 

Introduzione e Pastorale 

Rondino ° 

Capriccio in A minor 

Tema e Variazioni 

Scherzo 

Capriccio in D minor 

Allegro Grazioso 


ADDISON, 














- oe 


rustique) 


~~ BE COSCR SR ee eee ee 
© 2S aaecosecooc™ 


Barcaroile from Fourth Concert rto 
Romanza from Third Concerto 
L’ Amabile ¢ a ata _ Studies) « 


Trois _— - i, pemremees: No. % Monologue, 
Op. 1 . 


‘ORAMER, HL, 
Fantasia on Themes from Belisar, Op. 83 


Three Romances 

Threo Impromptus oe ee 

Six Studies oe oe 

Suite de Piéces . 

Caprice in E major 

First Concerto 

Second Concerto .. 

Third Concerto .. st ‘ os é ee oe 
Fourth Concerto .. ee od os ee ee oo 
Minuetto Expressivo .. ve oe oe oe ee 
Pas triste pas gai oe oe ve ee ee oe ee ee . 


Perles mélodiques. Six Fantasias on fav ourite Themes, Op. si 
No. 1 Bellini, Marche de Norma F és 
2, Meyerbeer, Cavatine, de Crociato xs ee eo 
3 Donizetti, Trio et Marche de Belisar os 7 
4, Lachner, Bliemi aus’s letzte fensterl te 
5, Donizetti, Cavatine, et Air de Bolisar 
6, Mozart, Duettino de Don Juan ee 
Douze Compositions, Op. 98: 
o. 1, La Mignoane ee 
Grace .. oe oe . « 
Tarantella .. oe oe ee 
Scdne du Bal 
L’Espérance « 
5, Mazurka favourite 
Impromptu oe ee 
Gallop brillant .. oe 
Polka earactéristique .. 
PIANOPORTE DUETS. 10, La Priére .. a Ee 
oe o ee os Op. 17 lt, Le oom ee 


12, Seréuade .. 
EGGHARD, 4, 





BS BS OD OO DH ATG Ato Or to B19 BO bo PO Coto DO RO tO Goo 
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PRELUDES AND LESSONS, composed for the use of the Queen’s College, 


p. 33, 12s. 


MAJOR, MINOR, AND CHROMATIC SCALES, 3s, 





ll el lll dk ee ne) 
SARSVWNABWOCCSASCSS HOWMBwWow — 


Three Diversions oe 
Overture—The Naiades ° 
Romanza from Third Concerto 
Andante from First Concerto 
Overture—Parisina ‘ ° oe 
Overture—Die Waldnymphe . 
Barcarole from the Fourth Concerto | 
Serenade from Chamber Trio . 


PIANOPORTE AND VIOLONCELLO. 
SONATA DUO, Dedicated to Alfred Piatti, Op. 32, 10s. 6d. 


CONCERTED MUSIC. 


CHAMBER TRIO for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, Op. 26, 8s. 
SESTETT for Piano, Two Violins, ‘Violoncelio, and Double Bass, Op. 8, 15s. 


Chanson érotique, Op. 19 
La Pritre des Anges, Réverie .. ee ee 
HELLE R, 8., 
Copnieg anne Mg on Themes from Mendelssohn’s Operetta “‘ Son = 
tranger, 7 
Saltarello a a'Themne f from the Fourth Symphony of Mendelssohn, Op. 77 
Twenty-four or} inall the keys, Op.81, in 2 Books—Book ], 2s. _ Book 2 : 
Third Sonata, Op. oe oe ee or oe e ee ee 
Three Original ‘lodies 7 P «eo om os oe 
' HENSEL, FANNY, 
(Sister of F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy). 
Lied ohne Worte, as played by Professor Sterndale Bennett 
JAELL, A., 
La Rosée du Matin, Polka de Concert, Op, 33 an ee 
i reputed, Ay 
La Harpe, Melodie variée, Op. 62. .. 
KRUEGER, w., 
La Harpe éolienne, Réverie, Op. 25 .. . 
Chanson de Gondolier, Barcarole, Op. 40 
La Gazelle, Impromptu .. ue 
Les Clochettes, Polka de Swoboda, variée +e 
La belle Inconstante, Valse brillante .. oe 


Chants d'Ecosse, Fantasie ° es yt wa 
LISZT, F., 
Deux —— 
No. 1, Le Rossignol rs dé “e 
2, Chanson y 9 AS 


God save the a Gfand ae de Gomcert 
Valse Impromptu . de o oe 


The same, easier .. 
WOLLENHAUPT, | i. A., 
Grande Marche de Concert, Op. 19 .. 
Cing Morgeaux caractéristiques, Op.22 «.. oe ve 
Deux Polkas de Salon, Op. 23: 
No. 1, L’Hirondelie oe oe 
2, La Gazelle oe ee 
Galop di Bravura, Op. 24 ee 
Le Ruisseau, Valse brillante, Op. 25 .. 
Héltne, Grande Valse brillante, Op. 26 
Deux Morceaux de Salon, Op. 27: 
No. 1, Mazourka .. oo ° 
2, Valse Styrienne .. « 
Capriceio, Op. 28. . 
Grande Marche Militaire, Op. 31 , 
Réve de Bonheur, Nocturne, Op. 32 . oa 
Grande Valse brillante, Op. 33 
Souvenir de Niagara,” Grand Divertissement de Bravoure, 
Caprice Fautastiyue, Op. 35 .. ee eo es . 
Valse de Concert, Op. 26 oe oe an oe oe “ 


LONDON: EWER AND CO, 390, OXFORD STREET, 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 
Six Songs, Op. 23, with German and er Words. 
No. 1.—Musing on the oy ae oe 
2.—May Dew ° ee oe ee oe or) - 
3.—Forget me not 
4.—To Chioe in Sickness ae 
5.—The Past os ee ee 
6.—Gentie Zephyr 
COMPLETE IN ONE " BOOK—TEN SHILLINGS. 
The above popular set of Songs have been arranged recently for the Pianoforte, 
by the Composer, 5s. 
Six Songs, Op. 29, with German and nage Words. 
No. 1.—The Young Highland Rover . oe 


Songs 
The Better Land ve oe oe oe oe 
lu Radiant Loveliness ee 


Six Songs, Op. 35, | with Cevaals an wud English W ords, 
WRITTEN BY BARRY CORNWALL, ESQ. 
es — a Love 


aoas+6 6S 


toag to bo 1 


ccavce 


DD BO et 
coaoco 


Ga 


i it 
4.—Cas fle Cortinn 
§.—As lonesome throug rh the woods 
6.—Sinz, maiden, sing ° 


. 
to bo bo bo no bo 


Six Sacred Duets, Op. 30, oor Soprano 1 Rotem, 


o. 1.—Remember now thy Creator ‘ . 
2.—Do no evil eA 
,—And who is he that will harm you 


To be continued, 


. 
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Op. 34. 
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London; ADDISON, HOLLIER, ayp LUCAS, 210, Regent-street, 
- and 47, King Street. 
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THE BEST COLLECTION OF ITALIAN SONGS. 


73 Nos. are now Iteudy. 


LA SCALA: 


A CHEAP RE-ISSUE QF. CELEBRATED 


ITALIAN SONGS, 


FROM 


MODERN OPERAS. 


Rigoletto .. ee 


” ve 
Sonnambula 


Lucia di Lammermoor .. 
Robert le Diable ee 
Puritani’ .. re 
”» oe 
Betly 
Ernani 
” 
” 
Lucrezia Borgia es 
” “o 
” ee 
Nabucodonosor oe 
Fille du Regiment 
” 


Luisa Miller 


= ” 
Favorite 
” Pad 


N orma ee 
Beatrice di Tenda’ 

Elisire d’Amore .. oe 
Prigione d’Edimburgo .. 
Don Pasquale ‘ 
Anna Bolena ve 
Linda di Chamouni 


” 


Il Trovatore 


. 


L’Echair an 
Giulietta e Romeo ee 
ndronica sm pa 
7 oie ae “a 
rbiere di Si oe 

Tl Furioso avian 


1. 
2. 
3. 
45. 
54, 


. Ah! perche non posso 
. Ah! non giunge oe 


La Donna e mobile .. 
Caronome .. ee . 
Questa o quella oi eh) 
Bella figlia dell’ amore _.. (A flat).. 


E il sol del’ anima—duet .. ,. 

. do Song... ob .. (F) es 
. Figliomio Padre—Duet .. (D) by. 
.. (B flat)... 
oi on A 


}. Come per me sereno 
« Viravviso . 


D’ un peusiero—Duet™ 


. A fosco cielo—Duet .. 
5. Prendi I’ anel—Duct 
8. Fra poco a me oa 

. Regnava ne, silenzio 

. Quand je quittais .. 

. Robert, toi que j’aime 


Qui la voce 


. Son vergin vezzosa .. 

. Ate, ocara .. ee 

5. In questo semplice .. . 
6. Ernani, Ervan\, involami .. 


37. Ah! morir 


tessi—Duet .. 
Come rugiada.. ee 


- Infeliceetu . pa ws 
. Lo vedremo (Vieni meco) 

- Nellafatal ., ee ° 
. Di pescatore ., 

. Il segreto 


20. Com’e bello 


Va pensicro 


2. Ciaseun lo dice 
3. Apparvi alla luce 
24, Convien partir as 
. Quando le sere al placido 
3. Latomba—Duet 


Scesa dal cicl 


. A tanto anor 


O divina Agnese a 


- Una furtiva lagrima 


. Sulla poppa 
. Dormi, 
33. Com e gentil ic 


ormi “a 


- Lamorale  ., 

. Al dolce giudami .. 
3. O luce di queav’ anima 
- Da quel di—Duet .. 


59, Se tanto in ira 


. Stride la vampa 
. Di quella pira 
. Ah si, ben mio ° 
. Deserto sulla terra .. 
- D’ amor'sull* ali rosec 
2. Tacea la notte placide 
3. Il balen del suo sorriso 3 
. Ah! che la morte ognora .. 
. Si la Stanchezza—Duet 
. Un di felice ve 
7. Parigi, o cara—Duet 


Di Provenza il suok .. 


. Libiamo ne” lieti calici 
. Se una pudica vergine 
. Un di quando le veneri 


siccome un angelo 


. Dite alla giovine 

. Addio del passato 

. Ah! forse ¢ lui 

. Di sprezzo degno 

. Noi siamo Zingarel'e 


. Quando del cie “s 
. Ah! se tu dormi 


.. (B flat 


. Soave imagine ‘aa <t 
. Ah! figlia incauta—Duet ., 


Tl veechietto cerca moglie 
io d’amore 


(To be continued.) 
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.. (Fand A flat). . 
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BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 


LONDON, 





GLAss AND CHINA.—PELLATT and Co. have now 
on view, at their large Show Roo Nos. 58 and 59, Baker-street, Portman- 

uare, the LARGEST and CHOICEST STOCK of GLASS and CHINA in 
ENGLAND, and all marked in plain figures, for cash. Manufactory and 
Chandelier Show Rooms, Holland-street, Blackfriars. 


LASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS of a new fabric 


4 and EXTREME LIGHTNEss, for ladies’ use before and after accouchement. 
Instructions for measuremeut and prices on icin. The Profession and Hos- 
pitals supplied. POPE & PLANTH, 4, Waterloo-place, 

Pall Mall, London. 








TO ALL BAD WRITERS. 
PATEONIZED by Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Ke 


nt. 

Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from $1, Lombard-street, continues to give LESSONS 
to Ladies and Gentlemen in his highly improved METHOD OF WRITING, which 
enables those who take advantage of it to acquire as great a degree of freedom 
and facility as can be desired. 


Prospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at 112, Cheapside. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE ARISTOCRACY 
THROUGHvVUT EUROPE. 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Botanical Pre- 
paration for IMPROVING and BEAUTIFYING the COMPLEXION. 

It eradicates all REDNESS, TAN, PIMPLES, SPOTS, FRECKLES, DIS- 
COLORATIONS, and other Cutaneous Visitations. The radiant bloom it imparts 
to the Check. and the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands and 
Arms, render it indispensable to every Toilet. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of winter, and 
in cases of Sunburn, Stings of Insects, Chilblains, Chapped Skin, or Incidental 
Inflammation, its virtues have long and extensively been acknowledged. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
SOUND AND WHITE TEETH 
Are not only indispensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in both sexes, but they 
are peculiarly appreciated through life as highly conducive to heulth and longevity 
by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, on PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of Oriental Ingredients, imported by the Proprietors at a great 
expense. This Powder is of inestimable value in Preserving and Beautifying the 
Teeth, imparting to them a Peal-like Whiteness, Strengthening the Gums, and in 
rendering the Breath sweet and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.—The words ‘‘ Rowlands’ Odonto” are on the label, and ‘‘ A. Row- 
land and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government Stamp afixed 
on each box. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


BUTLER’S 
TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER, 


IN ONE BOTTLE. 

This useful aperiont preparation, besides forming an equally efficient and far 
more agreeable draught than that produced by the common Seidlitz Powders, is 
made in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, 
a teaspoonful in water forms a most refreshing Saline Draught. Being inclosed in 
a bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land journey. Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is inclosed in a case, and accom- 
panied by measure and spoon), by the preparers, 

BUTLER AND HARDING,} 
CHEMISTS, 
4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London, 


BUTLER’S 
TARAXACUM or DANDELION COFFEE. 


This truly wholesome and agreeably-flavoured beve' contains “the full 
medicinal properties of the dandelion, which are most skilfully and delicately 
preserved in this preparation of the root of that vegetable.” 

The inventors think it would be superfluous in this address to say more than 
that the Medical Faculty have for years past used and recommended this dietetic 
article for the cure of the Affections of the Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs ; 
the symptoms of which are exhibited in forms more familiarly Enown as Bile, 
Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Pulmonary Consumption, Calculous Affections, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation of the Bowels, or Habitual Costiveness, Cutaneous Affections or 
Di-eases of the Skin, Bilious Fevers, Nervous Affections, Depression of Spirits, 
Loss of a Flatuleucy, or Debility of the Stomach, together with other 
functional derangements. In promoting a healthy secretion of bile, &c., it may be 
employed with great advantage. 

Families and others will find this a most wholesome and agreeable beverage for 
daily use, and one which, from its valuable detergent and ete aca 
will be found an excellent substitute to supply the place of the or domestic 
beverages, tea and coffee, where these are found to be injurious. 

This important invention has received the approbatiou and patronage of the most 
eminent members of the medical profession ; amongst whom, for canals, the fol- 
lowing few may be mentioned, viz.—Drs_ Babington, Blundell, a 
Conquest, Dunn, Eliiotson, Hall, Jephson, Johnson, Key, Marsden, Morton, Pardoe, 
Philip, Prout, Roberts, Roots, Sigmond, Williams, Yeoman, &e. 

Sold in Tin Canisters at 2s 6d. and 4s é6d.; and may be had, with Printed 
Directions, at most Druggists, Medicine Warehouses, and Tea Dealers, or direct 


rom 
BUTLER & HARDING, 4, CHEAPSIDF, LONDON. 
For Shipping it will be found an excellent article ; and its cooling, purifying, 
and detergent properties render ita most valuable beverage for the Indies, or 
other warm or Continental climates, 
The above may also be obtained of Mr. SANGER, 150, Oxford-strect ; and Mr. D 
Steer, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 
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EW BASS SONG, “The Robber’s Dream,” composed 

by E. L. Hime. Price 2s., postage free, This gong, sung by Mr. om, 

is highly effective, and will bo a valuable acquisition to bass volees. Duff and 
Hodgson, 65, Oxford-street. 


Second Edition, Fep. 8vo., Handsomely Bound, 6s. 
(Free by Post, on Receipt of the Amount in Postage Stamps). 


EWTON GOODRICH’S “I TOO.” “The début of a 
genuine Poet.”—Fermanagh Mail. “He might achieve fame.”—Tait’s 
Magazine. ‘‘Displays marked originality.”—Weckly Chronicle, ‘We ae to 
meet the Poet again, and soon.”—Sunday A “‘Solidity, beauty, and delicacy 
of thought, presented in language terse, euphonious, and original.”—Wesleyan 
Times. ‘A healthy and manly tone, standing out in bold relief from the maudlin 
effusions of these degenerate days.”—Piymouth Mail. ‘‘ The book has sufficient 
merits of its own to force its way.”—Herts Guardian. 
London: E. Townsend, Hamblin and Co., 421, Oxford-street, and all Booksellers. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY 
T. W. NAUMANN. 


JOCK 0’ HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Scotch Air (Just published) .. 2s. 6d. 
** A charming arraugement of one of pad mag pleasing Scottish Melodies.”—Court 
ar. 

LE CHANSON D'AMOUR, pour Piano ie se o» (28. 6d, 
“The chanson, especially a morgeau in E flat, which beard the romantic title of 

Haydée, is elegant and attractive throughout, and the episode in the subdominan‘ 

key (pa ge 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the smaller efforts of 
olph Henselt.”” 

VIOLANTE MAZURKA, brillante .. . . os . Od. 
‘This piece of music is entitled to especial praise ‘for its incessant ona It 

is a Mazurka, and, in the Salon de Danse, will speedily become a great favourite.”— 


Court Circular. 
THREE IRISH AIRS, viz:— 


$. 

No. 1. THE MINSTRELBOY .. a 2 

2. FAREWELL, BUT WHENEVER You. WELCOME THE HOUR 2 

3. HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED? a 2 

“Mr. Naumann has exercised a wise discretion in the selection he has made for 

the subject of his Irish melodies. We have seen the first three numbers of the series, 

and nothing could be better than the judicious arrangement of the airs he has intro- 

duced ; it is the work of a musician and a man of taste, and cannot fail to enhance 
the musical reputation of this already popular composer.”—Court Circular. 
RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, the best arrangement of this wares 

National Air .. . 2 

‘The fantasia on the sepnler song, . Red, White, ona Blue’ (No. 9) a ang which 

deserves to be called — * National, ’ since it has true English character about it, 

of an introduction, the air (better harmonised than the original) a brilliant 

variation, and an effective coda.”—Musical World. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ‘“ MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforte 
by this popular composer, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by Brandard. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


JUST PUBLISHED, IN A HANDSOME VOLUME, BOUND, 
PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


FIFTY FAVOURITE SONGS, 


BY 
LUIGI GORDIGIANI. 
Including all his most celebrated Compositions of the last Ten Years. 
CONTENTS, 








2a a 











No. 
26.—GIACCOMINA. 
27.—DESIDERIO. 


No. 
1.—IL CANTO DEL PESCATORE. 
bie | STELLA D’AMORE 


3.—IMPOSSIBILE. 28.—BELEZZA E CRUDELTA. 

4.—L’INFERMITA. 29. pr “1? TUO SEMBIANTE 
. —E INUTILE. 30.—L’AURET’ 

6.—IMPRESSIONE. 31.—MI1 GUARDA. 

7.—A MARIA. 32.—CHE. 

8.—IL ROSAJO. 33.—ROSETTINA. 








STA. is A. 
10.—ERA UN SORRISO. 35.—ANCORA le 
11,—IL NOME DI MIA MADRE, — 
12.—_IL_ DESERTORE. | 37.—ESICENZA. 
13.—AH NON LASCIARMI. | 38.—SALUTI. 
| 39.—MORIRE D'AMORE, 
15.—SPERANZA DEL MIO COR. }40.—SIETE BELLO. 
16.—IO0 TAMO | 41.—EURISO. 
17.—LA BOSCAJUOLA. | 42.—RILLA. 
18.—LA PIPA DEL NONO. |43,—E MEZZO DI. 


19.—LA PENSIEROSA. 44.—LA ROSA. 
20,—LA CIAMBELLA. | 45.—UN UOMO FELICE, 
21.—VORREI MORITR. 46.—UN tN 
= —_ A DEL MENESTRELLO. | 47. —LUCIETTA. 

bs 8.—O MIEI PENSIER. 
4 mi LINGUA MIA. ry —O GIOVENETTA. 


25.—L’A. E. 50.—DORMITE. 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 








bis 


- ORAMER; BEALE, AND Co;'s a 2 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS,“ 





VERDI’S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 
The vocal music and arrangements for the pianoforte by W.'Hi Callcatt. : Also, 
VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
The vocal music and various arrangements for the pianoforte solos and duets, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


The Holy Family (L’Enfance du Christ), a sacred Trilogy, composed by -s. 4 
Hector Berlioz. The English version imitated from the French by 
H. F. Chorley .. a ee oo oe oe oe oe oo { pafl2 0 
B. SILAS. 
Nocturne.—Adagio in E major .. oe oo -8 0 
Il Pensieroso.—Six Fugitive Pieces, in minor keys, for the Pianoforte o ; 0 
Trio, in A major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello ‘ $e vs 0 
Six Duets for Two Performers on the Pianoforte, complete .. a) » Wid 
FELIX GODEFROID. (For the Pianoforte,) 
Noce au Village «» 38 0 | L’Angedu Berceau... be rie 
La Garde Passe, March .- 8 0 | Plaintes d’une Captive .. wi & OD 
RENE FAVARGER. “ 
Valse Rustique .. . +. $8 0 | L’Adieu, Nocturne : ae 0 
Il Trovatore, fautaisic 4 0 | La Somnambula, fantaisie .. 40 
P. DE VOS. 
The Switzer’s Home .. .. 2 6 {| Beethoven's Lebensgltick VeINGoB 
Andante Grazioso 2 6 | L'Etoile du Nord 3.6 
Pritre et Marche Triompbale - 3 0 | Duo de Salon, Le Cor des Alpes a0 





MISS P. HORTON’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
The Songs, Romances, and Ballads, sung by Mrs. Reed (late Miss P» Horton) 
in her “‘ Popular Illustrations.” 
Under a hedge—writteu by Haynes Bayley, arranged-by T. German = 
The fairest of the fair—com posed by T. German Reed. 
Oh! he loved me dearly—composed by T. German Reed. 
The soldier be REA ene by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Une chanson Bretonne (The Breton maid’s song). German Reed. 
Oh, gaily this life (Brindisi from La Traviata)—Ver: 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 
Hagar (sacred song)—b — Favarger. 
O, gentle day (romance, Réné Fava: i 
I love the lilies oad by nah Frank 
morrow (ballad k Mori. 
While my Jady sent (Goue)—by G. Linley. 
= the rivulet side (song)—by M. W. Balfe. 
ree part songs (for female Soe at Jules Benedict. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON; and 
167, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 


OHN CAMPBELL begs to inform his professional 
friends and the ad that the firm of CAMPBELL, RANSFORD, and Co., 
having been this day DISSOLVED by mutual consent, the Business will in future 
be carried on entirely under his sole and personal management. 
53, New Bond-street, June 10th, 1856. 


EW SONGS.—“Blessed are the Merciful,” words by Annie 
Fricker, music by Edward Land, price 2, 6d. With a very beautiful iltus- 
tration in colours of the Jewel presented by the Queen to Florence Nightingale. 








_8,,d 
‘Aline O'Neal,” music hs hae Barker .. + price’ 2 0 
““T watch for thee in starless mea” Serenade, composed by G. A.D. D. ‘Roche: 20 
“ The dark haired Gipsy,” do. do. 2.0 
FOUR SONGS eae “IL TRAVIATA,” WITH ENGLISH. 
‘Let Pleasure be our Goddess,” Brindisi .. oe ée oe ee 003 0 
“‘ Here by the mossy fount,” Aria... $s os oe - ee 2 0 
‘In a happy land of dreams,” Romance... ee te oe oe oe. 3 0 
“Bride of the Ocean,” Duet ee oe ee 2.0 


Campbell, 53, New ‘Bond-street. 


L® RUES DE LONDRES VALSE, by Henri 

Laurent, introducing the Rateatcher’s Daughter. This po: Valse has 

been performed at all the pails of: the season, and cay a before the Queen at at 

the State Ball, Buckingham Palace, the Fancy Dress Ball.of the Rogel & 

of oat, and at the ‘urkish Ambassador s Ball. It has been received with the 
lause on every Published this day, pion 3s., by Boosey 

ey dy mee Library, Vag, Holles-street, London, 








Pubiched by Joun Boosey, of 7, South-squire, Gray’s Inn, in the of 
Andrew’s-in-the-Fields, at ‘the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Hol trect. 
Soid also by Reep, 15, John-street, Great P -strect ; “ALLEN, a 
lane; VICKERS, Holywell-street ; Keiru, Prowss, & Co., 48, Cheat 
G. ScHEURMARN, 86, Newgate-street ; Jone SHEPHERD, Neowgate-street 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for PAterson & fovs’ 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Dosestt., Dublin ; and all Music-sellers. 


Printed by WitttaM Spencer Jounson, “ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin's 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middiosex.— 
Saturday, June 28, 1856. 











